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A Continuing Gift 


The year 1900, being a centennarian exception, 
was not a Leap Year. Perhaps it was because of 
that fact that a certain wealthy policyholder of 
ours decided to assure himself a sort of annual 
Leap Yeap Day gift. Starting with the maturity 
of the policy on February 28, 1920, the arrange- 
ment called for annual installments of $250 
throughout a period of 20 years certain and 
thereafter the continuance of that income, first to 
the insured himself, and then to his daughter, 
until the death of the survivor. 

But when maturity time came the insured 
elected to commute the installments due from 
1920 to 1940, and he received a lump sum of over 
$3,400. 

With 1940 the period of the second series of 
payments arrived. There had been no contact 
with either father or daughter during the 20 
years, and it was necessary to search for both. 
It was learned that the father had died, conse- 
quently the new series of installments were due 
his daughter. Having forgotten the existence 
of the policy, she was surprised to find that on 
February 28 of each year for the remainder of 
her life she would receive $250 from this in- 
surance. 
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Secuntly 


We are glad to announce 
the availability of several 
Pacific Mutual Family In- 
come Plans designed to fill 
the gaps in the protection 
provided by the Govern- 
ment's Social Security 
Program 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are ee =, serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern polici d, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from ras to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Public Spirited Directors 


fellow man is as instinctive in the human being as is a disposition 

to be constant in the search for happiness. These two impulses 
have been indeed the enabling motives which have brought about the 
finer contributions to the wellbeing and the progress which have been 
made along the road in the journey towards civilization. Historian 
and poet are wont to stress, as milestones in human progress, the ro- 
mance and the tragedy, the ambition and the despair, the victory and 
the disillusionment that have surrounded the love between a man and 
a maid or a mother and a son. Yet every step toward freedom and in- 
dependence for the individual, and toward greater balance in the en- 
joyment of life by society, and the eradication of poverty and slave- 
dom, has been accomplished because charitable minded men and women 
devoted their energy and their resources unstintedly and unselfishly to 
the common good. 

Humane kings and rulers in every land have, with kindly under- 
standing of the needs of their people, instituted reforms and brought 
prosperity and joy to their subjects. Religious leaders, stirred by the 
sorrows and misfortunes of the downtrodden, have suffered and sacri- 
ficed that a more general acceptance of the teachings of the Master 
might inspire a more practical observance of the Golden Rule of life. 

Those who seek beneath the more glittering pages of humanity’s 
saga will note the unremitting work of lesser leaders that others might 
be free from worry and toil. Men and women of every generation give 
expression to this innate love of neighbor by unselfishly dedicating 
their later years of life to public service. The history of insurance 
affords countless examples of the will of the fortunate and the suc- 
cessful to accept responsibilities in order that peace and contentment 
might be the future lot of their less fortunate brothers. 

The theme of insurance is coexistent with the unwavering ageless 
urge of men to be protected from disabling evils and destructive 
forces, and the eternal hope for protection from perils that might be 
or that are sure to be. This demand for protection is not limited by 
time or place. In Phoenicia, in Rome, in the republics and the empires 
of the Middle Ages, and in the early days of every present nation, 
this demand for protection has been met by public spirited men of 
substance and success who, seeking an economic remedy for a social 
disorder, pooled their interests and resources to find a way for men 
and women to guard against future losses by present sacrifice. 

Life insurance begins in every nation with a group of social minded 
citizens in whom the community has confidence that promises made 
would be fulfilled with exactitude. This is true of insurance in Amer- 
ica. The first insurance companies rested their case more on the in- 
tegrity of their founders than upon the advertised financial resources. 

Men of ability and industry rise to the top. Men of character and 
integrity among them seek to crown their lives by toil in behalf of 
the less fortunate. This is as true today as yesterday. 

So it is that behind the enormous financial resources of every in- 
surance company the public looks to the trusteeship that guides and 
guarantees the fulfillment of the contractual promise. No matter how 
large the amount of assets, or how great the degree of solvency, if the 
reputation of the trustees or directors has not been maintained unim- 
peachably throughout their individual careers, then indeed faith is 
lacking that obligations assumed will be rigidly and promptly fulfilled. 

Recognizing this popular demand, the affairs of life insurance have 
necessarily and continuously been directed by outstanding men whose 
ability their career and its success attests, and whose unselfish willing- 
ness to accept responsibilities in behalf of the common good by their 
past service is recognized. The innate disposition to charity alone can 
account for the acceptance by the great majority of the burden and the 
worry and the work incident to and incumbent upon a directorship 
in a life insurance company upon which thousands of people are de- 
pendent solely for their enjoyment of life in the future. 


D ‘au in the heart of man wells the virtue of charity. Love for 
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were presented which showed the 

scope of the life insurance busi- 
ness with particular reference to the 
amount and concentration of insur- 
ance assets as well as the present size 
of the larger life insurance companies. 
This evidence implied that insurance 
companies are exercising control over 
the national economy in such a man- 
ner as to require restrictive limita- 
tions. 

These inferences are in part the re- 
sult of a failure to put in evidence 
pertinent facts as to life insurance, 
such as those relating to its historical 
development, the growth of national 
wealth and savings, information about 
the important part life insurance en- 
vestments have played in the national 
social and economic development, and 
various trends which show that over 
a period of years the larger companies 
have a declining percentage of the 


C ERTAIN statistics and testimony 


the actual use of life insurance assets 
and the effect, if any, which the size 
of the companies and their assets have 
had upon the national economy. 


Comparative Growth of Life 
Insurance 

In the years between 1900 and 1939, 
total life insurance in force in United 
States companies grew from $8,600,- 
000,000 to $113,800,000,000. In 1900, 
there were 76,000,000 people in the 
United States, of whom only 10,000,- 
000 owned life insurance. By the end 
of 1939, the population was 131,000,- 
000, of whom 64,000,000, or approxi- 
mately one-half, owned life insurance. 
In 1900, the corresponding average 
per capita coverage of those who 
owned any life insurance was approxi- 
mately $850. Today it is slightly 
more than double that figure, or about 
$1,775. 

Thus it is seen that the growth of 








whereas only between one-seventh and 
one-eighth of the population had any 
life insurance in 1900. 

It was suggested in the hearings 
that so much life insurance has been 
sold that the market is now saturated. 
This is not the case. A recent survey 
by the Curtis Publishing Company 
shows that 50% of the present ordi- 
nary policyhoiders interrogated, and 
over 60% of the industrial 
holders, believed that they were not 
adequately insured. 

Until the depression, the assets of 
all United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies grew at approxi- 
mately the same rate as savings and 
time deposits in banks, and at a slower 
rate than the assets of all building 
and loan associations. The respective 
rates of growth shown on the 
chart on page 5. 
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domestic electric customers, telephones, 
homes with radios, and gas customers. 
This shows that life insurance owners 
have increased at about the same rate 
as telephone subscribers, slightly fast- 
er than gas customers, but not as fast 
as owners of passenger autos, domes- 
tic electric customers, or homes with 
radios. 

The growth of life insurance assets 
is interrelated with the level premium 
method of life insurance operation. 
Since this method is discussed in some 
detail in a later section, it is sufficent 
to point out here that the level pre- 
mium basis requires the accumulation 
of reserve funds in order that con- 
tractual obligations of the companies 
may be discharged upon their matur- 
ity. As these reserve liabilities grow, 
the assets of the life insurance com- 
panies must grow correspondingly. 

All of the money which a life insur- 
ance company takes in will be ulti- 
mately paid out. The money received 
for life insurance, together with all 
increments (with the exception of a 
total for the entire industry of 3/10 
of 1 cent of every dollar of income 
during the last ten years), is either 
paid to policyholders or beneficiaries, 
paid back as dividends to policyhold- 
ers, added to the reserve to assure the 
payment of claims at maturity, or 
used in the various expenses of the 
The 3/10 of 1 per cent is 


business. 


ASSETS OF FORMAL SAVINGS 
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This chart shows how the rate of growth of 
life company assets compares with the rate 
of growth of other financial institutions back 
to 1910. (All Curves Plotted on Logarithmic 
or “Ratio,” Scale to Facilitate Comparisons 
as to Relative Rate of Change.) 


HOW COMPANIES HAVE SHIFTED SINCE 
1900 IN COMPARATIVE RANK AND PER- 
CENTAGE SHARE OF TOTAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE IN FORCE 
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This chart provides evidence of the keen com- 

petition characteristic of the life insurance 

business. It also shows how the smaller com- 

panies (black area) have been able to in- 

crease substantially their percentage share 
of total life insurance in force. 





paid as dividends on the capital sup- 
plied to those companies which have 
stockholders. 


Legal Limitations of New Business 


The size and growth of life insur- 
ance companies was the subject of 
legislation about 35 years ago. The 
first statute on this subject limited 
the amount of new ordinary insurance, 
which the companies in the largest 
classification could write, to $150,000,- 
000 annually. As the weaknesses in 
this artificial ceiling became apparent, 
it was decided that as a matter of 
public policy the limitation on new 
business should be related to legally 
prescribed maximum standards of ex- 
pense. Accordingly, in 1910, the law 
was amended so that the limitation on 
new business was related to the 
amount of renewal insurance expenses 
on ordinary business. Later such 
limitation was changed so that the 
volume of new business is definitely 
related to first year expenses. 

The Insurance Commissioner is au- 
thorized to suspend the legal limita- 
tions under certain conditions. If, 


after an examination or investigation 
of the agency operation of a company, 
it is found that the business is being 
properly and economically conducted 
and that the statute dealing with the 
expense limitations is being complied 
with, the limitations may be suspend- 








ed in accordance with the law. It is 
interesting to note that companies 
with about 83% of the total life insur- 
ance in force are subject to such stat- 
utory which relates the 
maximum increase in new business in 
any year to their economy of manage- 
ment. Several States impose limita- 
tions on expenses which have the 
effect of limiting the amount of hew 
business a company may write. Com- 
panies which are not subject to legal 
limitations on new business watch 
their acquisition costs se that they 
may not be at a disadvantage with 
their competitors. 


provisions, 


Life Insurance Assets at Work 

Emphasis was placed in the hear- 
ings upon the fact that more than 
74% of life insurance assets were held 
by companies domiciled in the North- 
eastern States, and the inference was 
drawn that the “control” of such 
assets in these localities was contrary 
to the national interest. The witnesses 
presented by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission laid emphasis 
upon the locale of the home offices, 
but failed to give consideration to the 
actual wide geographical dissemina- 
tion of investments. The table on 
page 6 shows how important it is, 





THE RATE OF CUSTOMER-GROWTH OF 
VARIOUS TYPES OF BUSINESS COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 
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This chart shows how, over the years, a 

greater and greater number of people have 

recognized the value of life insurance by be- 

coming policyholders. (All Curves Plotted 

on Logarithmic, or “Ratio,” Scale to Facili- 

tate Comparisons as to Relative Rate of 
Change.) 
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when considering the assets of com- 
panies domiciled in the various States, 
to take into account the distribution 
of the total life insurance investments 
in different parts of the country. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ASSETS 
(December 31, 1937) 


Percentage Percent- 


of total age of 
assets of total 
all U.S. assets 
companies of U.S. 
held by com- 
companies panies 


domiciled invested 
in the in the 

indicated indicated 
regions regions 


Regions 


1. New England ...... 17.8 5.4 
2. Middle Atlantic . 63.5 20.0 
3. East North Central. 9.4 21.3 
4. West North Central. 3.9 12.2 
5. South Atlantic ..... 1.9 9.6 
6. East South Central. 0.7 5.4 
7. West South Central. 1.1 6.4 
8. Mountain , 0.2 2.7 
%. Pacific 1.5 7.0 
Total ..100 100 


Although the assets of the compa- 
nies domiciled in New England repre- 
sent 17.8% of the assets of all United 
States legal-reserve life insurance 
companies, nevertheless there is in- 
vested within that area only 5.4% of 
such total assets. The Middle Atlantic 
region (New York State, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania) shows that com- 
panies domiciled there have 63.5% of 
the total assets of all companies, but 
only 30% of all the companies’ assets 
are invested there. Altogether, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States contain the domicile of com- 
panies owning more than 81% of all 
life companies’ assets; still those re- 
gions enjoy, in assets at work, about 
35%, or considerably less than half 
of their total assets. The needs of the 
New England States for capital from 
life insurance are relatively small. 

On the other hand, the three groups 
of States which the census classifies 
as Southern have less than 4% of all 
the life companies’ assets on the domi- 
cile basis; but that region enjoys the 
investment, within its borders, of more 
than 21% of all companies’ assets. 
Similarly, the two groups of North 
Central States total 13% on the domi- 
cile basis, but 33% on the basis of 
actual life insurance funds at work. 
The figures shown in the last column 
of the table on page 22 relate to the 
assets of all companies, and not merely 
to the assets of the companies domi- 
ciled in a particular geographical 
section. 

Furthermore, comparison of this 
column with extensive economic data, 
similarly organized, would reveal con- 
clusively that life insurance invest- 
ments are disseminated among these 
nine regions in a way which conforms 
in general with the capital needs of 
the respective sections of the country. 
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About one-half of the total reserves 
of companies domiciled in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States 
arise from premiums paid by policy- 
holders residing in those areas. Over 
69% of the reserves of these com- 
panies are invested in other areas. 

Accordingly, it is clear that life in- 
surance funds are not concentrated in 
the localities of the larger companies’ 
home offices. On the contrary, they 
have consistently been flowing into 
those sections where the country has 
been developing capital needs. 

Life insurance companies in their 
investment operations are restircted 
both by managerial choice and by law 
to the best-grade investments. Their 
position as quasi-trustees would per- 





mit no other course of action. Ag 
such, they seek primarily safety of 
prinicpal, together with as adequate 
and stable investment income as pos. 
sible. Competition for seasoned in- 
vestments is keen among life insur- 
ance companies and between them and 
other investing agencies. 

The existing methods of investment 
give free play to the flow of funds 
according to the law of supply and 
demand. Life insurance funds, within 
the principles of safety enunciated 
above, have always flowed to that part 
of our economy in which they are 
needed most. This is true both as to 
types of investments in which the 
funds have been placed, and as to the 
geographic areas where needed. 





convince him of his needs. 
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F# Never-ending Stream 


If any agent could review a procession of all the pros- 
pects in his community, he would sense the scope of 


his opportunities and the immensity of his task. 


As long as a family head remains uninsured or without 


sufficient protection, it is the agent's responsibility to 


Conscientious insurance men accept this chal- 
lenge and their efforts carry them to leader 


ship among their colleagues. 


Ged) rudlential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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In fact, the character of life insur- 
ance company investments has always 
varied in response to changing eco- 
nomic trends. For example, when the 
railroad industry had become seasoned, 
substantial amounts of life insurance 
funds flowed into the underlying types 
of railroad bonds. Later, as the pub- 
lic utility industry developed, and still 
later as industrial enterprise of one 
type or another grew to investment 
caliber, life insurance company invest- 
ment funds have also become impor- 
tant factors in their progress. 


Concentration of Larger Companies 
in the Northeastern States 


As indicated previously, emphasis 
was placed, during the hearings, on 
the fact that the great bulk of insur- 
ance assets are held by a_ relatively 
small number of companies located in 
the Northeastern States. No study 
was presented of the economic factors 
responsible for the relative growth of 
the various companies in the business 
throughout the country. 

The economic life of America began 
in the Northeastern States, as a Se- 
curities and Exchange 
witness pointed out in the savings and 
investment hearing.* Business organi- 
zations of most types are older in 
these sections of the country than 
elsewhere. There is likewise a sub- 
stantial geographical concentration of 
life insurance companies in the North- 
eastern area—not with respect to the 
number of companies, but with respect 
to their size. This is due primarily 
to the age of the companies in these 
locations; the median age of the 16 
largest New York area and New Eng- 
land companies, which the witness 
stressed, is about 90 years. 


Commission 


It is significant that as the rest of 
the country has developed, there has 
been a rapid establishment of life in- 
surance companies in the newer areas. 
Practically all life insurance com- 
panies started during the past 35 
years have located in areas outside 
the Northeastern States. 

The number of companies has in- 
creased from 76 in 1900 to more than 
300 today. During the formative and 
growing years of the newly estab- 
lished companies, much material bear- 
ing on mortality experience, under- 
writing practices, administrative and 
management problems has been made 
available to them by the older com- 
panies. This material has aided in 
their development and has_ helped 
bring about a wider distribution of 
companies over the United States. 

The companies of the Northeast are 


*May 22, 1939. 


(Continued on page 10) 





BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 








Selling A. & H. 


"This book is addressed to the man al- 
ready in the insurance business. It glosses 
over, therefore, many fundamentals of 
insurance theory and practice. It seeks 
simply to point out how the field of acci- 
dent and health insurance fits into the 
whole realm of insurance, and how people 
in the insurance business can increase 
their own incomes by performing the very 
personal service of providing protection 
against financial loss through disability.” 








AST February SEC Commissioner 
Leon Henderson, after listening to 
considerable testimony on life insur- 
ance at the TNEC hearings, stated in 
his own testimony that he had “ar- 
ranged within the past few weeks to 
add to my own insurance protection.” 
In like vein it would be a neat intro- 
duction to this review of “Selling Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance” by 
Jerome S. Miller (published Aug. 9 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; 
$2.50) for me to report that after 
reading the book I had straightway 
phoned. my agent and bought A. & H. 
protection myself. Probably the one 
thing lacking was the presence of the 
agent. 

For Mr. Miller has done a very nice 
selling job, addressed definitely to the 
agent and broker. Mr. Miller is him- 
self a broker, and the carefulness of 
his research and liveliness of his pres- 
entation are characteristic of the best 
that we may expect from the rising 
generation in the insurance business 
today. Since August 1936 Jerome 
Miller has been associated with his 
father in the New York brokerage 
firm of Harry Miller & Son. His M.A. 
thesis at New York University was 
devoted to the insurance broker and 
he has put in much hard work on the 
courses of the Insurance Society of 
New York. 


Reasons Why 


Besides the modest and beautifully 
brief preface quoted entire in our box, 
Mr. Miller’s book has a helpful fore- 
word by Amos E. Redding, field super- 
visor of the Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty’s casualty agency department. His 
first chapter, a “Look at the Need,” 
presents figures aplenty and makes 
them interesting (though he does not 
give sources as often as he might). 
Chapter Two gives “22 Reasons Why 


-You Should Sell It,” and there is less 


duplication in getting those twenty- 
two reasons together than one some- 


times finds in similar compilation. 
Both the general insurance agent and 
broker and the life insurance man are 
supplied with ammunition to suit their 
special needs and vitalize their par- 
ticular morale. 

Next come two well organized chap- 
ters, with clarifying diagrams, ex- 
plaining what is in the accident policy 
and the health policy. Chapters IV 
and V offer respectively “37 Sources 
of Prospects” and “27 Tested Ways 
of Starting Your Sale,” full of meat— 
and pepper. Mr. Miller’s main classes 
of prospects are those by business 
position, by need, by situation and by 
references. 

One of his bits of advice in the fol- 
lowing “Aids in Selling” chapter is: 
“Always tell your prospect what’s in 
the policy in terms of himself,” and 
the author writes his book in the same 
way, constantly addressing himself 
directly to the agent or broker, to the 
working salesman. Various visual aids 
are sketched or suggested, and a sam- 
ple demonstration card is reproduced. 

In the same spirit Chapter VIII, 
instead of being “Answers to Objec- 
tions,” is entitled “Objections and 
Your Answers.” The second-person 
pronoun appears likewise in the titles 
of the three final chapters, “How the 
Application Helps You,” “Claims and 
What You Do About Them” and 
“Building Your Premium Volume.” 
The appendices give specimen acci- 
dent policies, specimen health policies, 
an explanation of the Standard Pro- 
visions, and various claim forms. 

The settlement of claims comes, na- 
turally, after the policy has been sold, 
and a bigoted purist might say that a 
chapter on claims did not belong in a 
book on selling, but Mr. Miller shows 
clearly and fully how a well made 
settlement strengthens the loyalty of 
that policyholder and his family, thus 
at the same time clinching that sale 
and leading to new business with the 
insured, his family and his friends. 

Yes, it’s a good book. And, as Mr. 
Redding forewords, it “meets a very 
real need.” Its value for the insur- 
ance business producer should be ob- 
vious by this time. The insurance 
business as a whole will benefit from 
any building up of the Accident & 
Health branch. And, still more broad- 

ly, the American public needs to be- 
come more income-minded, to think 
of what it can spend each year or 
each week rather than of the total 
wealth it thinks it has. 
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With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





New Evidence 


If made a part of the record of pro- 
ceedings of the widely publicized life 
insurance hearings of the T.N.E.C., as 
it should and probably will be, the 
Statement on Life Insurance submit- 
ted last week to U. S. Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney by a special committee 
representing 151 life companies will 
stand out as about the most informa- 
tive material in a wide, deep sea of 
words and data. 

Divided into twelve main chapter 
headings, beginning with “The Test 
of Life Insurance—Safety,” and con- 
cluding with “The Test of Experi- 
ence,” this material supplements and 
corrects testimony presented to the 
T.N.E.C. by the Securities Exchange 
Committee and offers to supply proof 
of any and all data contained in the 
107 printed pages of the statement. 
Other chapter headings include the 
following: The Services of Directors, 
Size and Its Economic Aspects, Mis- 
leading Definitions, Life Insurance 
Lapses, The Cost of Life Insurance, 
The Agency System, Life Insurance 
Accounting, The Valuation of Invest- 
ments, Actuarial Conferences, and 
Legislation Adverse to Policyholders. 
The chapter on Size and Its Economic 
Aspects is reprinted verbatim begin- 
ning on page six of this issue, while 
the discussion of the lapse situation is 
reviewed editorially on page 28. 


Safety 


The committee took for its proof of 
safety the life insurance record 
through ten years of the worst de- 
pression known to history and showed 
that the total assets of all life com- 
panies which suspended operations 
during this time amounted to only 
about two per cent of the assets of all 
life insurance companies, and this fig- 
ure, of course, does not reflect loss 
because of the provisions of reinsur- 
ance. As only a part of the assets of 
suspended companies was impaired, 
the potential loss to policyholders was 
less than one per cent of the policy 
reserves and today with the rebuilding 
of such impaired reserves, the aggre- 
gate loss has been cut to 6/10 of one 
per cent. 

Sound supervision and free enter- 
prise, embodying all the elements of 
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clean, energetic competition between 
companies, were described as out- 
standing in maintaining the splendid 
life insurance record of safety. As 
for the soundness of the legal reserve 
system itself, born of the imperative 
need of safety, the committee pointed 
out that no life insurance company 
on a legal reserve basis has ever failed 
because of this system and whenever 
difficulties have been encountered, they 
always could be traced back to human 
error and lack of managerial ability, 
usually in the investment field. 


Participation 

Company elections and self-perpetu- 
ating directors were topics receiving 
a great deal of newspager attention 
during the hearings, but in the state- 
ment it is recorded that as proof of 
the fact that directors are chosen for 
their experience and integrity, and 
that those so chosen are eminently 
qualified, only three contested elec- 
tions have been held in New York 
State since 1905. In addition to the 
obviously competent and disinterested 
services performed by these officials, 
it is stressed that policyholders can 
and do rely upon the services of the 
various state departments to further 
assure that their interests are at all 
times safeguarded. 

In this connection, the following 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 





Leroy A. Lincoln 






words of Charles Evans Hughes were 
quoted: “It is well that policyholders 
should have the opportunity to correct 
improper management, and their pow- 
er though latent must be real; they 
must have the final control. But if 
they undertake to manage their af- 
fairs directly, they would make a mess 
of it. How to obtain the safeguard 
of ultimate control by those whose in- 
terests are at stake, and the continuity 
and efficiency of expert management, 
without the intrusions and insinceri- 
ties of politics or the fantasies of 
dreamers, that is the great problem. 
It has been solved in a great degree 
in your case.” 


No Change 

Maintaining that the hearings failed 
to take into account the specialized 
character of the life insurance busi- 
ness, particularly in the suggestion 
that more active participation by 
policyholders in its management might 
improve soundness of operation, the 
statement quoted Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York State, Louis 
H. Pink, who said: “Directors of life 
insurance companies are trustees for 
policyholders and the public. It can 
only be harmful to the interests of 
policyholders if the management of 
our great life insurance companies are 
too easily subject to change.” And, 
referring to the criticism that present 
laws do not permit easy participation 
by policyholders in company elections, 
Superintendent Pink said: “No matter 
what is done in the way of additional 
notice, it is questionable whether any 
great increase in voting by policy- 
holders will result.” 


Costs 

Aside from the fact that competitive 
factors will always assure the lowest 
possible cost of life insurance, the 
committee stressed the fact that state 
legislatures have made reserves legal- 
ly mandatory, and a considerable por- 
tion of the statement dealt with an 
explanation of policy reserves, point 
ing out especially that reserves are 
not profits—or “velvet,” as they were 
more than once referred to in Wash- 
ington. Mortality tables, net cost and 
an explanation of why industrial in- 
surance cost, although higher than 
ordinary, is actually not excessive, 
were other topics covered in this dis 
cussion. Among the reasons advanced 
for this higher cost was included the 
obviously greater expense of issuing 
and handling weekly premium policies, 
and the factor of mortality, estab- 
lished by one state department in 4 
comprehensive study as 40 per cent 
higher than for standard insurance 
This higher mortality among lower 
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income groups, for example, was illus- 
trated by the following table of death 
rate per 1,000 lives according to social 
and economic closs: 


Professional men .......... 7.00 
Proprietors, managers and 

Ge a. Se Ss eS 7.38 
Clerks and kindred workers. 7.40 
Agricultural workers ...... 6.21 
Skilled workers and foremen 8.12 
Semi-skilled workers....... 9.86 
Unskilled workers ........ 13.10 
All gainfully occupied...... 8.70 

Industrial 


It was established, on the findings 
of a state insurance department, that 
the net cost of industrial insurance 
over ordinary of comparable mortality 
amounted to approximately 14 per 
cent over five to 20-year periods, and 
that this added cost could be reduced 
by 10 per cent by direct payment of 
premiums by policyholders who elected 
to dispense with collections in their 
own homes. In view of these findings, 
the department wrote: “These costs 
are not excessive in view of the ser- 
vices rendered.” 


Agency System 


That the American System is the 
most practicable system yet devised 
should be apparent on the record of 
per capita life insurance owned by 
citizens of this country, which is the 
highest in the world, and by the con- 
trasting experience of English com- 
panies which employ no agents. The 
statement showed that by selling life 
insurance, rather than waiting for 
buyers to ask for it, Americans own 
65 per cent of all life insurance in 
existence. Further proof of the neces- 
sity of this method of distribution was 
offered in the record of the best known 
mail order life insurance company 
which had $62,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force in 1910—five years after 
organization and $58,000,000 of which 
came in the form of reinsurance— 
but which at the end of 1938 had only 
$46,500,000 in force. Also, in the ex- 
perience of the only state insurance 
fund, in Wisconsin, and in the record 
of Savings Bank life insurance. 

Of the latter, which has been in 
operation for more than 30 years and 
which has been backed by publicity 
campaigns and direct sales effort by 
employers and officials Who practically 
Serve as agents without compensation, 
it was considered significant that this 
plan now has in force less than 3% 
Per cent of the total insurance in 
force in that state. 


Earnings 


It was explained that the agent’s 
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"You know of course that the first step to marital happiness is an 


adequate Life Insurance estate." 


earnings were based on persistency of 
business as well as volume of new 
business written; that the compensa- 
tion paid by most companies for the 
writing of new business is only slight- 
ly more than half of that which may 
ultimately be earned. Also that, “As 
the major part of the insurance in 
force is subject to State laws which 
limit acquisition costs, it is clear that 
the maximum which can be paid by 
the companies is fixed. Regardless of 
this limitation, responsible agents and 
the companies agree that the only way 
the companies can pay more money 
to the less successful agent is to in- 
crease the cost to policyholders or to 
level down the earnings of the other 
agents. Obviously, neither of these 
methods is equitable either to policy- 
holders or to agents. It seems appar- 
ent, therefore, that any increase in 
compensation for the less successful 
agent is dependent upon improving 
the value of his work. 


Expansion 


The statement concluded with an- 
other quotation from an address de- 
livered before the annual convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, by Charles Evans Hughes 
in 1926 in which, discussing the sub- 
ject of “Life Insurance Enterprise 
from the Standpoint of the Public,” 


and speaking particularly of the 
growth of insurance during the pre- 
ceding two decades, he said: “This 
expansion, it is most gratifying to 
observe, has been achieved with wise 
conservatism in management, without 
undue expenditures in obtaining busi- 
ness, and with the returns to policy- 
holders that are consistent with safe- 
ty. I believe that there is no safer 
or better managed business in our 
country than yours.” 

Elsewhere in his address, he said: 
“Manifestly the interests are too vast 
and those dependent upon your man- 
agement are too many, to permit such 
enterprises to be conducted without 
legal restrictions and appropriate 
public supervision. The State under- 
takes to supply these. It would be the 
highest misfortune if confidence in 
this supervision were shaken by at- 
tempts to make the supervisors the 
protégés or lackeys of those who are 
supervised. It would be equally dis- 
astrous if State supervision were in- 
competent, capricious, and constituted 
an interference rather than a help. 
Supervision of the life insurance busi- 
ness is not as difficult an administra- 
tive duty as railroad rate-making for 
example. But it does demand a high 
degree of technical knowledge, and it 
absolutely requires honesty and intel- 
ligence.” 
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Size and Its Economic 
Aspect 
(Continued from page 7) 


growing at a slower rate than the 
smaller companies. In 1881, assets 
held by companies domiciled in New 
England, New York and New Jersey, 
constituted 90% of the total assets of 
life insurance companies. By 1900, 
companies there domiciled held only 
838% of assets, and by 1936 the ratio 
had dropped to 76%. In 1881 life in- 
surance companies were domiciled in 
only 16 States. Between 1901 and 
1911 there were 23 additional States 
that had life insurance companies 
domiciled within their borders. One 
hundred and thirty-one life insurance 
companies now in existence were 
founded during the past 20 years, and 
90% of these companies are located 
outside New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

Another answer to the charge of 
undue concentration is that, in their 
growth, the individual companies 
throughout the United States have 
been highly competitive. There has 
been a tremendous shift in the rela- 
tive position of individual companies, 
as will be seen by referring to the 
chart on page 5, which deals with 
life insurance in force. The company 
which was largest in 1900 has now 
dropped to third place. In 1900, it 
had 14% of the life insurance in force 
among all companies, but today has 
only 6%. The company which was 
second in 1900 is now in the ninth 
position, and the company which was 
third in 1900 is now in fourth posi- 
tion. The company which is first to- 
day was fourth in 1900, the second 
company fifth, and the third company 
first, while the fourth company was 
third and the fifth company was 16th. 
Likewise, the company ranking 38th 
in size in 1900 has moved up to 14th 
position. 

It is to be noted that the older 
companies are growing at a slower 
rate. In 1900, the younger companies 
had 15% of the total insurance in 
force; they now have nearly 25% of 
the total. The five leading companies 
of 1900 held 63% of all life insurance 
company assets; today the proportion- 
ate share of those identical companies 
is down to 29% of the total. 

Life insurance companies in their 
capacity as investors are primarily 
creditors. Except temporarily in cer- 
tain special situations, such as default, 
life companies as creditors take no 
part in the management of business 
in which they have investments. 
Furthermore, their investments in- 
clude an insignificant percentage of 
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common stocks—less than % of 1% 
for the country as a whole. In many 
States, the laws prohibit such invest- 
ments. Life insurance companies 
rarely have voting powers in corpora- 
tions to which they lend money, and 
so do not and cannot “control the eco- 
nomic life of the country.” 

It was implied that the size of the 
investment operations of life insur- 
ance companies in bonds is such as to 
give them an undue power over the 
national economy. No such power 
exists, as may be seen from the chart 
on page 4. In not one of the invest- 
ment classes shown does the largest 
life insurance company investor hold 
more than about 5% of the total in- 
vestment of all investors combined. 





And in no one class does the entire 
life insurance business, embracing 
over 300 companies, held as much as 
25%. In most investment classes the 
proportion held by the largest single 
life insurance company, and by all life 
insurance companies combined is less 
than those just mentioned—being 2% 
to 3% for the largest single holder 
and 10% to 15% for the companies 
combined. The picture may be more 
readily visualized by noting that in- 
vestors other than life insurance com- 
panies account for 76% to 91% of 
every one of the major investment 
classes charted. 

A number of statistics offered in ey- 
idence by the Securities and Exchange 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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“LET GEORGE DO IT’ 


With the Minnesota Mutual Incommeter. Your prospect sells 
himself with this simple meter to determine his own insur- 
ance needs. The Incommeter is just one of the many selling 
aids we offer our Field Force. Here are the others: 

1. A liberal agency contract 

2. A plan for financing your agency 

3. Accounting methods to guide you 

4. Proven plans for finding—training agents 

5. A liberal financing plan for agents 

A unique supervisory system 


Unusually effective selling equipment 


> 
6 
7. Organized Selling Plan 
8 
9 


. Policies for every purpose: Regular—Family— 
Juvenile — Women — Group — Payroll-Savings, 


10. Low monthly premiums. 


A $235,000,000.00 Mutual Company, 60 years old with an 


understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Life Advertisers To 
Stress Agency Matters 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion, now in the final stages of com- 
pletion, definitely takes into considera- 
tion the fact that there is a very close 
relation between the advertising and 
agency departments within the com- 
pany, according to Kenneth R. Miller, 
general program chairman. The meet- 
ing will be held in Washington, Oc- 
tober 14-16, with Hotel Washington 
as headquarters. 

“We of the L. A. A. believe that 
the two departments are vitally im- 
portant to each other, as well as to 
the company,” Mr. Miller said this 
week in announcing some of the addi- 
tional program features which have 
been arranged. “Therefore, we are 
building our lines 
which we 
interest from those in our agency de- 


program along 


believe will attract equal 


portments. 

One of the additional speakers an- 
nounced this week is George A. Har- 
per, assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines. Mr. Harper’s 
subject will be “Keeping the Power in 
Man Power,” and will deal with the 
actual practical use in the field of 
the material developed by the adver- 
tising and sales promotion and field 
training departments. 

More agency men are down for a 
part on the program in the form of a 


panel discussion with three  well- 
known C. L. U. field men of Washing- 
ton, in which the field men will be 


given opportunity to air their views. 
L. J. Evans, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, Northwestern Mutual 
Life; Fred Fisher, advertising man- 
ager, Lincoln National Life; and 
Harry V. Wade, vice president, Amer- 
ican United Life will represent the 
L. A. A. in the panel whereas spokes- 
men for the field man will be H. Cock- 
ran Fisher, Aetna Life; Harold 
Krafft, Provident Mutual and Russell 
Shelk, Reliance Life, all members of 
the Washington C. L. U. Chapter. 


Editor Completes CLU Exams 


Mary Baker of the 
General Life Insurance Company was 
one of the 


Connecticut 


157 candidates who com- 
pleted the Chartered Life Under- 
writer examinations this year and 
have been awarded full credit. Miss 
Baker is the fourth person in the 
Connecticut General home office or- 
ganization to complete the examina- 
tions, and the first woman in Hart- 
ford. She is editor of the Connecticut 
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TO CELEBRATE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
SEPTEMBER 15 will mark the thirty-fifth anniversary of President Robert J. Maclellan, 


of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
the event is being more or less celebrated this week by the agency and home office 
forces of the company in annual convention being held in New York City. 

Mr. Maclellan was born March 26, 1874, in St. John, New Brunswick, and was edu- 
cated at St. John and Washburn College. He joined his father, who became asso- 
ciated with the Provident while the company was in its infancy, as a member of the 
home office force in 1906, having previously worked with the United States Army engi- 
neers in improving the Tennessee river for navigation and flood control. Also, he was 
employed by the Citizens Bank and Trust Company for a period of five years and later 
served as cashier of the Richmond Oil Company in the Chattanooga branch office. At 
the time he joined the Provident, the total annual income of the company was around 
$30,000 as compared with the more than nine millions today. 

Following the death of Thomas Maclellan in the summer of 1916 by an automobile 
accident, R. J. Maclellan, then secretary of the company, was elected as president, and 


has served continuously ever since. 


The company operates actively in 34 states and the District of Columbia and has four 
separate departments—life, accident, railroad and group. The life department is the 
youngest branch, being organized in 1917, but now having passed the mark of $141,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force. The gain during the first half of 1940 was over $7,000,000. 
Surplus qained over $200,000 in the same period, reaching a total of almost $3,500,000. 
Assets also qained better than $750,000 in the six months period. 

Mr. Maclellan has two sons who are officers in the company, Robert L. Maclellan 
being vice president in charge of the life department, and Hugh Owen Maclellan, assis- 
tant secretary, who heads the salary savings division of the life department. 








General Bulletin and has been active 
in the preparation of the company’s 
advertising and sales promotional ma- 
terial for more than twenty years. 


WINS TENNIS HONORS 





Helene McCarter receiving trophy from Gov. 
Bailey, at Little Rock. 


Already famous in Girls’ Basketball 
and Girls’ Softball circles for its 
championship teams, the American 
National Insurance Company of Gal- 
veston, Texas, now takes a ranking 
place in Girls’ tennis circles. This 
distinction is due solely to the brilliant 
playing of vivacious and personable 
Miss Helene McCarter who, under the 
sponsorship of the American National, 
recently took the singles and with her 
team mate, Miss Gloria Levy, of Gal- 
veston, the doubles tennis champion- 
ship at the Fourth Sectional Cham- 
pionship Open Tennis Tournament at 
Little Rock, Ark. 


July Life Production 
Shows Sharp Increase 


New life insurance for July showed 
an increase of 19.5 per cent over July 
of last year, according to data com- 
piled by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The total for the 
first seven months of this year was 1.2 
per cent less than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. The report ag- 
gregates the new paid-for business— 
exclusive of revivals, increases, and 
dividend additions—of 40 United 
States companies having 82 per cent 
of the total life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

With all classes contributing to the 
July increase, the new business of the 
40 companies for the month was $605,- 
326,000 against $506,380,000 for July 
of last vear—a gain of 19.5 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$437,614,000 against $364,300,000—an 
increase of 20.1 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $124,192,000 against 
$118,218,000—an increase of 5.1 per 
cent. Group insurance was $43,520,- 
000 against $23,862,000—an increase 
of 82.4 per cent. 

For the first seven months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $4,284,782,000 against $4,- 
336,687,000 during the corresponding 
1939 period—a decrease of 1.2 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,990,385,000 against 
$3,041,334,000—a decrease of 1.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $907,- 
079,000 against $860,540,000—an in- 
crease of 5.4 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $387,318,000 against 
$434,813,000—a decrease of 10.9 per 
cent. 
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Sales Suggestions for 
Juvenile Insurance 


Together with its announcement of 
the reduction in age limits to include 
children in the age group of five to 
nine, the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company offered to its agents 
the following sales suggestions cover- 
ing the approach, presentation and 
close: 


The Approach 


Having the ability to make a good 
approach is just as important as 
knowing how to close because unless 


a man is interested in listening to 


your story you can’t get an oppor- 
tunity to close. Fortunately, juvenile 
insurance presents an easy approach 
—every parent is interested in his 
child. We recommend that you say: 

“Mr. Smith, I‘d like to talk to you 
this morning about Johnny.” 

“The education of Johnny is too im- 
portant to leave to chance. Let’s talk 
about guaranteeing this greatest of 
all opportunities.” 

“Do you know that you are able to 
buy a regular life insurance policy 
for Johnny at an extremely low rate?” 

“Mr. Smith, a friend of mine has 
just bought an education for his child, 
who is about the same age as Johnny 
—I’d like to talk to you about it.” 

“Mr. Smith, are you planning on 
sending Johnny to college?” 

“Mr. Smith, do you know that you 
can buy Johnny an Acacia policy just 
like the one you now own?” 

“Mr. Smith, I saw Johnny the other 
day. My, he is growing fast. How 
old is he now?” 

“Mr. Smith, I’d like to talk about 
putting you in partnership with your 
son—a life insurance partnership.” 


* *~ * 


The Presentation 


Every agent attempting to sell ju- 
venile insurance must be prepared to 
answer the question, “Why should my 
child have life insurance?” There are 
reasons and more reasons why a boy 
or girl should have life insurance but 
the very best reasons have been out- 
lined in a booklet, “12 Reasons for 
Life Insurance For Your Boy or Girl,” 
published by the Insurance Research 
and Review Service. A copy of this 
booklet has been supplied to every 
Acacia field man. The 12 reasons are 
as follows: 

You want your child to enjoy the 
benefit of a very low rate. 

Your child needs your help in learn- 
ing foresight and thrift. 

Your child needs your help in se- 
lecting his first policy. 
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-Prospecting 








FLAWLESS 


"NO other investment has the 
flawless record of life insurance 
in troublesome financial times, 
and no other investment in any 
times or at any price is remotely 
capable of duplicating its gran- 
ite-like stability, and of con- 
ferring upon its owners such last- 
ing peace of mind."—Atlantic 
Monthly. 








Your child will enjoy a policy ma- 
turing early in life. 

Your child may need cash to help 
him through college. 

You want your child to profit by 
your investment experience. 

You want your child protected if he 
becomes uninsurable. 

You want to train your child to bear 
responsibility. 

Your child will gain a seuse of 
worth through policy ownership. 

Your child will be ready to meet 
financial problems later. 

You want to do for your child what 
you wish had been done for you. 

Your investment will not be lost in 
event he dies. 

If the parent evidences an interest 
in an educational plan for the child— 
and most parents are particularly 
interested in that plan—we suggest 
that you use the following figures, 
which represent the dollar and cents 
value of an education: 


Approximate Average Annual Wages 
and Lifetime Earnings 
Grammar School Graduates 


Average Maximum Wage. $1/600 to $1800 
Lifetime Earnings—Ages !5 to 60. $65,000 


High School Graduates 
Average Maximum Salary. $2400 to $2600 
Lifetime Earnings—Ages 18 to 60. $95,000 
College Graduates 
Average Maximum Salary. . $3500 to $5000 
Lifetime Earnings—Ages 26 to 65. $150,000 
College Graduates—Professional Training 


Average Maximum Salary. . $5000 to $7500 
Lifetime Earnings—Ages 26 to 65. $200,000 


* * * 


The Close 


In attempting to close it is our sug- 
gestion that you go back to the rea- 
son or reasons why the boy or girl 
should have juvenile insurance which 
appealed most to the applicant. For 
example, you might say: 

“A policy upon the life of a boy or 


girl is a cornerstone of an estate, a 
high grade investment and a guaran- 
teed savings plan. Let’s make sure 
that Johnny gets a good start in life.” 

“The death of a child is apt to be 
just as expensive as an adult—some. 
one has to find the money to pay the 
bills. It is just good business judg- 
ment to protect your investment in 
Johnny.” 

“Some day Johnny will thank you 
if you take a policy out for him today, 
Right now life insurance is cheaper 
for him than it will ever be again and 
he will appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in getting him this early start.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Smith—let’s 
buy Johnny an education today. Al- 
though he may not recognize it today, 
a life insurance policy is the finest 
thing you could possibly give him— 
the most lasting. It will teach him 
thrift; it will teach him responsibility; 
it will help him make a success as a 
man.” 

“Mr. Smith, there is one thing that 
money can’t buy—good health. By 
buying a life insurance policy for 
Johnny today you guarantee his insur- 
ability. Why not buy him a policy 
today so that later if his health is 
impaired he will be grateful to you 
all of his life for your forethought in 
providing it?” 


The Payor Benefit 


In selling the payor benefit Acacia 
points out that the agent can stress 
that this plan of juvenile insurance is 
self-completing. Through the pay- 
ment of a small additional premium 
a parent can guarantee that if he or 
she is taken out of the picture either 
through death or disability, future 
premium payments on the childs policy 
will be waived until the child reaches 
age 21. 


Bulk of Sales Come 
From New Prospects 


A recent study of new business pro- 
duced by a group of agents over 4 
period of several weeks, conducted by 
J. D. Dunning, agency organizer of 
the New York Life Indianapolis 
branch, showed conclusively _ that 
plenty of new calls are necessary © 
profitable time expenditure. In 3 
group making a total of 5416 calls, 
where new calls were less than 40 per 
cent of the total, 31.1 calls per appl 
cation were required. In the other 
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group, with new calls amounting to 
more than 40 per cent of the total, 
only 13.9 calls per application were 
necessary. 

The fresh prospects paid off at a 
rate of more than two to one. Natu- 
rally, the new prospects had heard the 
story of life insurance before, but they 
were not hearing it for the tenth time 
from the same agent. Mr. Dunning 
urged that more attention be paid to 
the prospect file, the elimination of 
dead wood and a fresh start. 


Higher Taxes Point to 
New Insurance Needs 
The American public is _ being 
treated to the unique experience of 
having a choice of two Presidential 
candidates this year, neither of whom 
promises lower taxes. On the contrary, 
National defense is demanding imme- 
diate increases all along the line and 
no one can foretell just how long 
and to what extent its demands will 

reach. 

One thing remains a certainty, how- 
ever, and that is that ready money 
will continue to be demanded for the 
settlement of State and Federal Es- 
tate taxes—and life insurance will 
remain the most practicable method 
of providing such funds. Instead of 
an increase in the tax burden being 
an excuse for reducing life insurance 
ownership, it is an irrefutable argu- 
ment for acquiring more. The policy- 
holders who have already purchased 
insurance to meet such contingencies 
will not need a great deal of solicita- 
tion to take additionals as may be 
indicated by the boost in levies. And 
those who have not protected their 
estates in this manner are, of course, 
preferred prospects. It is generally 
believed that the present tax law is 
in for drastic revision, either during 
the present session or later on. Keep 
in touch with this automatic “needs 
indicator” and be prepared to render 
tax service to tax conscious clients. 


People Buy Because 


They Like You 


The candy store man complained 
that the grocer was being unfair to 
corner candy store people by selling 
bottled sodas, or, to be exact, he said 
the grocer was hogging the business, 
and the customer agreed that it might 
be better to give his trade to the candy 


and Selling - 


store. But when a twelve year old 
member of the family wanted to buy 
a case of bottled soda, iced, the store- 
keeper was busy and abrupt. So, the 
kid went over to the grocer for the 
purchase and the parents started 
walking another block for their ice 
cream and newspapers. They didn’t 
like the man any more, and of all the 
factors entering into trade, liking the 
guy stands head and shoulders above 
all the rest—even above price consid- 
erations. 

This thought is ably put forth in an 
article titled How to Acquire Pres- 
tige, by M. H. Neale, agency director 
of the New York Life’s Miami branch 
office, in Nylic Review. When you 
take your business to a particular in- 
dividual, he states, the chances are 
that you know and like the man. It 
follows, of course, that he must know 
his business, but a sincere regard for 
the other is the prime motivator. 

In order to have people like you, 
Mr. Neale emphasizes, you must first 
like people. Not the synthetic smile 
and slap on the back, but to have a 
real, human regard for all who merit 
such feeling. When this is sincere 
and manifest, people cannot help but 
like you. Many factors contribute, 
such as carefulness in dress and de- 
portment, but common sense will dic- 
tate such requirements. 

Another important item in building 
prestige mentioned by Mr. Neale con- 
cerned mannerisms, which sometimes 
can be so bad they sneak up on you 
and in many small ways become sales 
destroyers without you knowing about 
the offenders. “The habit of inter- 
rupting,” he said, “without your be- 
ing conscious of it at all, can annoy 
a prospect to the point of throwing 
ink wells. Equally annoying is the 
habit of not listening to what the 
other man has to say, merely waiting 
until he gets through so you can put 
in your oar. Believe me, more insur- 
ance policies are sold by good listeners 
than by good talkers.” 


**He Is a Likable Fellow, 
But—” 


Covering the matter of knowing 
your business, Mr. Neale said that 
while having people like you must al- 
ways be a first requisite, it is not suf- 
ficient in itself. We all have friends 
of whom we say, “He is a mighty nice 
fellow and I like him tremendously, 


When that “but” precedes “He 
just doesn’t seem to know what it’s all 
about,” you can be certain that he will 
sign an application presented by some- 


but—’”’ 


one else. You must know life insur- 
ance and know how to explain it to 
others. 

In order to acquire prestige, the 
speaker stressed, you must deserve it. 
Strive to become known and then, 
known as the best insurance man in 
town. Sell the boss whenever you 
can, and then work down through his 
organization instead of reversing the 
process as so often is the case. Culti- 
vate centers of influence among peo- 
ple who have the most influence and 
try as often as possible to meet new 
prospects through introductions from 
mutual friends. Learn enough about 
the problems of others to be able to 
talk shop when you can do so without 
being obvious and shallow. 

He mentioned a top notch New York 
agent, recently written up in the New 
Yorker magazine, who makes it a 
point to have his teeth cleaned every 
two weeks, and by a different dentist 
each time. “This may be an extreme 
example,” Mr. Neale said, “and hard 
on the enamel, but the principle is 
sound.” 


Formula for Successful 
Selling 


Other and more orthodox ways of 
meeting new prospects included recre- 
ations and sports, civic organizations 
and hobbies, taking an active part in 
club affairs and such, but never be- 
coming so deeply engaged that you 
have no time left for selling life in- 
surance. 

In summing up, Mr. Neale offered 
the following advice and formula for 
the groundwork of success in selling: 
“If you can keep the balance adjusted, 
sports, hobbies, and civic interests are 
an excellent way to know people and 
to become known. And if you take 
pains to present an attractive appear- 
ance, are friendly and likable in man- 
ner, have learned the business of life 
insurance and how to sell it, to be- 
come known is to achieve prestige. 
Here is the formula: 

“Having: A liking for people; Ac- 
quire: Likeable personality and good 
appearance; Add: Industry, organized 
effort, knowledge of life insurance and 
how to sell it; Plus: Acquaintance 
with people who have prestige; And 
it Equals: Sales. 

“Furthermore, with each sale you 
increase your prestige, building even- 
tually to the name of ‘The Best In- 
surance Man in Town.’ If you work 
for it, you can get it. It’s worth at- 
taining!” 
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V erdict: 


Rights of Beneficiaries 


O remove doubt that the proceeds 
Te: life insurance policies would 
reach the persons for whom they 
are intended and thus bring to frui- 
tion the desirable objectives of life 
insurance, the Legislatures of the 
various States from time to time have 
enacted various exemption statutes. 
In the State of New York, one such 
exemption statute is found in Section 
55a of the Insurance Law which was 
enacted March 31, 1927, and reads 
as follows: 


§ 55-a. Rights of creditors and 
beneficiaries under policies of life 
insurance. If a policy of insur- 
ance, whether heretofore or here- 
after issued, is effected by any 
person on his own life or on 
another life, in favor of a person 
other than himself, or, except in 
cases of transfer with intent to 
defraud creditors, if a policy of 
life insurance is assigned or in 
any way made payable to any 
such person, the lawful benefici- 
ary or assignee thereof, other 
than the insured or the person so 
effecting such insurance, or his 
executors or administrators, shall 
be entitled to its proceeds and 
avails against the creditors and 
representatives of the insured and 
of the person effecting the same, 
whether or not the right to change 
the beneficiary is reserved or per- 
mitted, and whether or not the 
policy is made payable to the per- 
son whose life is insured if the 
beneficiary or assignee shall pre- 
decease such person; provided, 
that, subject to the statute of 
limitations, the amount of any 
premiums for said insurance paid 
with intent to defraud creditors, 
with interest thereon, shall enure 
to their benefit from the proceeds 
of the policy; but the company 
issuing the policy shall be dis- 
charged of all liability thereon by 
payment of its proceeds in accord- 
ance with its terms, unless before 
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such payment the company shall 
have written notice, by or in be- 
half of a creditor, of a claim to 
recover for transfer made or pre- 
miums paid with intent to defraud 
creditors, with specification of the 
amount claimed.” 

As a result of the passage of this 
statute, there arose conflict between 
creditors of the insured and the in- 
sured regarding the right to the cash 
surrender value of policies of which 
the insured had reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary. 

In re Messinger, 29 Fed. (2d) 158, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
the cash surrender value of policies 
was payable to a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for the benefit of creditors 
whose valid claims were in existence 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a, 
and said policies had been issued prior 
to that date. 


Other Cases 

The same question was presented 
in the Matter of Gordon, bankrupt 
(ex parte Brown as trustee in bank- 
ruptcy), decided by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit, June 14, 
1937. These cases also included the 
problem as to what effect the statute 
had where the policies involved were 
issued after the passage of the statute. 

The bankrupt had four policies of 
insurance. Three of these, having a 
total cash surrender value of $1,230.- 
47, had been issued prior to the enact- 
ment of Section 55a. One policy, with 
a cash surrender value of $1,330.00, 
was issued subsequent to the enact- 
ment. The trustee in bankruptcy of 
the insured claimed the cash surrender 
value of all policies regardless of 
when issued. 

The bankrupt contested the claim. 





In the lower Court, the trustee pre- 
vailed as to the three policies issued 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a, 
but was unsuccessful as to the policy 
issued after the statute became law, 
On appeal, the bankrupt asserted that 
neither the proof of claim made by 
the creditor nor the evidence in sup- 
port thereof showed an indebtedness 
to the creditor, Patchogue Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, antedating 
the enactment of the section. 

In support of this statement, the 
bankrupt relied upon the fact that the 
note incorporated into the proof of 
claim of the creditor succeeded other 
notes which the bankrupt asserted had 
been paid. The Circuit Court felt 
there was sufficient evidence to find 
that the note incorporated into the 
proof of debt succeeded earlier notes 
given for an indebtedness accruing 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a. 

It refused to be bound by the cir- 
cumstance that the prior notes were 
marked “paid,” taking the position 
that the indebtedness, itself, was not 
extinguished and the marking of the 
notes in the manner indicated was 
merely to guard against future ne- 
gotiations and not to extinguish pro 
tanto existing obligations. Other con- 
tentions, urged to give the bankrupt 
the benefit of the statutory exemption, 
were disregarded by the Court and 
the trustee held entitled to the cash 
surrender value of the policies issued 
prior to the enactment of Section 55a. 

The lower Court had held, however, 
that as to the one policy issued after 
the enactment of Section 55a, the 
statutory exemption applied and, fur- 
ther, that if the exemption is to be 
avoided, both the claims of creditors 
who seek to reach the cash surrender 
of the policy and the policy, itself, 
must antedate the enactment. Against 
this, it was urged by the trustee that 
it was sufficient just for the indebted- 
ness to precede the enactment and 
that, unless an exemption existed at 
the time when the debt was incurred, 
so that the debt could be said to have 
been contracted with the exemption in 
view, a creditor was entitled to resort 
to future acquisitions of his debtor for 
the payment of his claim. 


Court's Summary 


In analyzing the situation, the 


Court stated as follows: 


“Perhaps it may be reasonably 
argued that insurance policies 
ought to stand in a class by them- 
selves, because of a fair doubt 
whether creditors are likely to 
lose anything through the issue 
to a debtor after the passage of 
an exemption act of an insurance 
policy in favor of a third person 
in which he retains a power of 
revocation. Whether the debtor 
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here would have kept any part of 
the moneys expended in premi- 
ums, if he had not taken out in- 
surance for the benefit of his wife, 
is perhaps a matter of specula- 
tion. It may be said that if the 
chance of obtaining a policy which 
he might reasonably suppose to 
be exempt because of the terms 
of Section 55-a of the New York 
Insurance Law had not existed, he 
might have lived on the moneys 
expended in premiums or might 
have taken out insurance payable 
to his wife, without reserving any 
power of revocation, or might 
have expended his earnings in 
other ways—in all of which cases 
they would have been unavailable 
to his creditors. On the other 
hand, it is problematical whether 
a debtor who retains a power of 
revocation under circumstances 
like the present does not do so 
because he is determined to keep 
control of the policy for all pur- 
poses, and whether he would have 
acted thus whether he _ had 
thought Section 55-a applied or 
not. It seems entirely possible, 
and perhaps probable, that he 
would have saved his earnings 
and put them in the savings bank, 
or otherwise have invested them, 
in case he had not taken out the 
insurance. In other words, the de- 
termining factors are too doubt- 
ful to enable us to say that credi- 
tors would lose no _ substantial 
right if such exemption statutes 
were held applicable. 

“But we find no decisions of the 
Supreme Court or of the highest 
Courts of the State distinguishing 
between policies issued prior to 
the passage of exemption laws 
and those issued after. In Nelson 
v. MeCrary (60 Ala., 301) such a 
distinction was repudiated in re- 
spect to a homestead exemption 
where the land in question was pur- 
chased after the enactment of the 
statute creating the exemption. 
Johnson v. Fletcher (54 Misc., 
628) is to the same effect, as also 
Foster v. Byrne (76, Ia., 295). 

“If the distinction between poli- 
cies taken before the enactment 
of the exemption statute and after 
it was tenable, we should expect 
that in the former contingency 
the Courts would have allowed 
trustees in bankruptcy to reach 
only the cash surrender value at 
the date of the enactment, and 
not the value accrued to the date 
of bankruptcy. Yet we believe the 
value of the time of bankruptcy 
has always been payable in those 
cases to the trustee.” 


After so reasoning, the Court con- 
cluded that it made no difference 
whether the policy was issued before 
or after the passage of the statute as 
long as the indebtedness existed prior 
thereto. The trustee for the creditors 
was entitled to the cash value of the 
Policies. In so deciding, the Court 
said as follows: 


“In view of the general rule 
that statutes which may substan- 
tially impair the right of exist- 


ing creditors are construed as not 

affecting the claims of such credi- 

tors, we cannot regard the New 

York exemption act as affecting 

the remedies of the Patchogue 

Bank. Many a man who becomes 

insolvent has little or nothing ex- 

cept the cash surrender value of 
an insurance policy, often of sub- 
stantial worth. A distinction be- 
tween policies issued before and 
after the passage of an exemp- 
tion act is not tenable if in either 
case there are preexisting credi- 
tors. Such a distinction would be 
based upon mere speculation, and, 
if indulged in, to justify an ex- 

emption would seem to involve a 

result against the general weight 

eof authority. Indeed it is hard to 
distinguish between an investment 
in life insurance and a deposit in 

a savings bank.” 

In reaching this conclusion, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals disagrees 
with the District Court of New York 
in re Weisman, 10 Fed. Supp. 312, at 
314, and with the Special Term of 
the New York Supreme Court, in 
Cecilian Operating Corporation v. 
Berkwit, 151 Misc. 814, in both of 
which cases the Court of original 
jurisdiction was of the opinion that 
the circumstance that the policy was 
issued after the effective date of the 
exemption statute, was sufficient to 
bring the policy within its saving pro- 
visions. 


E. W. Randall Dies 


E. W. Randall, chairman of the 
board of The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, St. Paul, died at 
his residence in that city August 19. 
He was 81 years old. Recognized as 
the father of the company, he rose 
from farm boy to chief among the 
guardians of its trust fund for the 
protection of widows and orphans 
which, symbolically enough, reached 
50 million dollars in size just a few 
days ago while he lay on what was 
to prove his death-bed. 





Agency Officers Advance 
Annual Meeting Date 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau will be held on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, October 28, 29, 
and 30, instead of Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of the same week, 
as previously announced. As in the 
past, the meeting will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

The change in dates was recom- 
mended by the program committee for 
the meeting, and met with the unani- 
mous approval of the Research Bu- 
reau’s Board of Directors and the 
Agency Officers’ Executive Committee. 
Members of the program committee 
are: H. T. Burnett, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Reliance; Vincent 
B. Coffin, second vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; F. Hobert Haviland, vice- 
president, Connecticut General; A. B. 
Olson, agency vice-president, Guaran- 
tee Mutual; and Alexander E. Patter- 
son, vice-president, Penn Mutual. It 
has also been decided by the commit- 
tee that the meeting this year will 
start on Monday, October 28, with a 
luncheon, and will adjourn at 1 P. M. 
on Wednesday, October 30. 


Prudential Manager 

Jack White, C.L.U., was appointed 
manager of the Los Angeles “B” 
Ordinary Agency of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, on 
August 1. He succeeded his father, 
the late James S. White, who organ- 
ized the agency in 1923 and built it 
into one of the leading Prudential 
agencies. 
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Minimum Amount $1,000 


— 5-Year Term + 

With 

Regu- With With Waiver Regu- 
lar Waiver D.I. andD.L. lar 






20 $9.32 $9.97 $10.57 $11.22 $9.46 
21 9.42 10.10 10.67 11.35 9.56 
22 9.53 10.24 10.78 11.49 9.67 
23 9.63 10.36 10.88 11.61 9.79 
24 9.74 10.50 10.99 11.75 9.91 
25 9.86 10.66 11.11 11.91 10.05 
26 9.98 10.81 11.23 12.06 10.18 
27 10.10 10.97 11.35 12.22 10.33 
28 10.24 11.15 11.49 12.40 10.48 
29 10.38 11.33 11.63 12.58 10.65 
30 10.53 11.52 11.78 12.77 10.83 
31 10.69 11.73 11.94 12.98 11.02 
32 10.86 11.96 12.11 13.21 11.23 
33 11.04 12.20 12.29 13.45 11.45 
34 11.2! 2 13.72 11.69 
35 11. 14.00 11.96 
36 11. 14.32 12.27 
37 11.8 14.67 12.60 
38 12.3 15.06 12.98 
39 12.6 15.47 13.39 
40 12.9% 15.93 13.84 
41 13.3% 16.42 14.35 
42 13. 16.99 14.93 
43 14.: 17.61 15.59 
44 14. 18.30 16.32 
5 > 





45.75 
: 49.86 
scale are the 


dividends on this 
1940 dividend scale. 








Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Five and Ten Year Term Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
Premiums Including Waiver of Premium and Double Indemnity Benefits 


Dividend Scale 


$10.11 





Dividends 
per $1,000 
Payable 
10-Year Term Each Year* 
With —--- — 
With With Waiver 5 10 
Waiver D.I. andD.I. year year 
$10.71 $11.36 $1.90 $2.27 
10.24 10.81 11.49 1.96 2.31 
10.38 10.92 11.63 2. 2.35 
52 11. 1.77 2. 2.40 
67 11. 1.92 2. 2.43 
85 Li 2.10 2.3 2.46 
-01 11. 2.26 2 2.48 
.20 11.5 2.45 2 2.50 
.39 11.7 2.64 2 ‘ 
11.8 2.85 2. 
12. 8.07 2.4 
12.2 3.31 2 
12. 3.58 2 
12. 3.86 2 
12.8 4.16 2 
13.2 4.50 2 
13.5 4.88 2 2.59 
13. 5.29 2 2.61 
14.2 5.76 2.3 2.64 
14.6 6.26 2.3 2.68 
15.08 16.82 2.3 2.70 
15.60 17.44 2.; 2.74 
16.18 18.15 2.3 2.79 
16.84 18.95 2. 2.85 
17.57 19.83 2. 2.91 
18.39 20.81 2. 2.96 
19.37 21.98 2. 3.04 
20.46 23.27 2.i 3.11 
21.67 24.70 2. 3.19 
23.03 26.30 2. 3.27 
24.53 28.06 2. 3.36 
6.19 30.01 2 2.45 
28.93 32.17 2. 4.55 
30.07 24.56 2 46 
32.33 37.21 2. t.78 
44.82 40.1 3. 8.°3 
3. 4.12 
3. 4.33 
3. 4.59 
3. 4.93 
. 3. 5.37 
same for each duration. Based on 


Effective July, 1940 




















Provident Life and Accident 
Combination Policies 


The Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, through its 
President Robert J. Maclellan, re- 
cently announced a complete protec- 
tion program comprising combinations 
of the benefits of life and accident 
and health insurance. These policies 
were designed to round out the per- 
sonal insurance program of the Prov- 
ident policyholders and will be sold 
only in conjunction with life insur- 
ance. 

The first plan is known as the Non- 
Cancellable Disability Policy. This 
plan may be combined with any life 
plan issued by the company except 
temporary term and single premium 
business. The plan is sold to men 
only and provides indemnities against 
disability by accident from $50 to 
$200 per month starting from the date 
of injury and continuing as long as 
two years for any one accident; 
against sickness disability from $50 
to $200 per month starting on the 
fifteenth day and continuing for a 
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period of 12 months; hospitalization 
indemnity for as long as three months 
for any one illness up to $150 per 
month. A rider covering all surgical 
operations may be included. 

The second plan is known as the 
Complete Disability contract which is 
offered to employed men and women. 
The disability for sickness starts on 
the eighth day and continues for one 
year. The other features are the 
same as the Non-Cancellable Disabil- 
ity Policy with the exception of the 
amount of hospital indemnity which 
is restricted to $100 per month for 
women, and Waiver of premium is ex- 
cluded on the Accident and Health 
portion of the program. 

The third plan is the complete Ac- 
cident coverage combined with life 
insurance to provide various indem- 
nities. 

If preferred, the policyholder may 
select the Medical Reimbursement 
coverage which pays all medical ex- 
penses up to the limits set forth in 
the policy, from $500 to $2,000. Air 
travel coverage is also provided. 





NEW PAID FOR LIFE INSURANCE WRIT. 
TEN IN FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1910 


















New Paid Increase 

For Life or 
Insurance Decrease 

Written Over 

Ist 6 Ist 6 
Months Months 

1940 1939 
Atlantic Life ‘ 5,093,191 6.55 
Bankers Life, Ia. 26,384,997 1.43 
Bankers Life, Neb. 4,430,904 10.47 
Commonwealth Life 15,558,717 4.60 
Continental Assur. 13,818,987 8.97 
Farm Bureau Life 4,522,493 12.31 
Federal Life & Cas 394,250 .06 
Federal Life ...... 4,350,042 84.96 
Franklin Life aa 9,853,643 4.70 
Great National 996,354 14.16 
Home Friendly 33,014 6.77 
Home State Life .238 12.43 
Indianapolis Life 3.49 
Jefferson National ? 
Jefferson Standard 4.16 
John Hancock 17.27 
Lamar Life j 2.78 
Liberty National , u 
Life & Casualty of Tenn. a9,6% 1.88 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 21 
Lincoln National 8.99 
Loyal Protective 11.62 
Lutheran Mutual 000 10.95 
Mammoth Life & Acc 260 31.28 
Manhattan Mutual 3,518 $4.69 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,172 17.4 
Massachusetts Protective 609 27.42 
Midland Mutual 686 23.12 
Midwest Life . 5,008 11.49 
Minnesota Mutual 560 12.15 
Monarch Life 27.02 
Morris Plan .. 13.39 
Mutual Benefit , 5.83 
National Old Line, Ark. 84.7 
North American Reassur. 21.44 
Northwestern Mutual 1.24 
Northwestern National 14.23 
Occidental Life .. 10.38 
Old Republic Credit 31.67 
Pacific Mutual 11.70 
Pan American Life 3.48 
Paul Revere Life 3.01 
Penn Mutual Life 3. 
Philadelphia Life 3.57 
Pioneer National - 16.68 
Protective Life 35.16 
Provident Mutual ce J 
Reliable Life J 66 
Reliance Life ...... 7,397,368 2.11 
Rio Grande National 5,435,439 7.11 
Security Life & Trust 8,0: 14.14 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 4, 9.19 
Security Mutual, Neb. 2,305,586 8.36 
Shenandoah Life . 17,185,059 13.46 
Southeastern Life .. d5,152,653 19.39 
Southern Life, Ga. 1,127,097 21.50 
State Mutual, Mass. 18,915,295 20.68 
Sunset Life ... 1,285,673 34.98 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. 2,434,986 14,15 
Union National 1,361,000 6.39 
United Life & Acc. 2,684,607 15.85 
Webster Life ..... - 738,683 u 
West Coast Life .... 5,642,197 ~ 16.15 
Wisconsin State Life 

Fund ipaia , 109,000 — 25.61 


*—Over 100 per cent. 
a—-Ordinary business only, industrial u® 
available. 
Based on face amount of policies issued. 
e—Does not include renewals, increases 
additions. ; 
Ordinary and group business only, ™ 
dustrial unavailable. 
u— Unavailable. 
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N . 7 a Te TOT at Pl ™~ ta oF ae 
SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
With automatic change to annual dividend policy at end of twenty years 
American 342% Reserve Rates Effective Sept. 1, 1940 
Preferred Risk Endowment Annuity 
“ - 3 ; 
S ws & 1s a 
= ~ = oa =z ea 
£&. & a Sea o . 
ES ss 3: ¢: & a 
-~- a= — aa — N = = 
10 $11.43 ; $19.47 $14.03 $21. $19.05 $16.16 
11 11.61 19.81 14.33 21. 19.59 16.56 
121.81 20.25 14.65 22 20.17 16.97 
13° -12.01 20.59 14.98 2 20.76 17.40 
14 :12..22 20.91 15.32 22. 21.37 17.56 
15 12.45 21.20 15.69 23 22.02 18.35 
16 12.68 21.53 16.07 23 22.73 18.86 
17 12.92 21.89 16.48 24 23.79 19.42 
18 13.18 22.26 16.91 24 24.32 20.01 
WRIT. 19 13.45 22.65 17.37 25 25.19 20.63 
= Acacia Mutual Announces aa ae eee ne 
ncrease oie 0.6 
P . 21 14.02 22.31 15.58 
mH: Reduction in Lower os «(ads anee inae 
cas 23 14.72 23.17 16.30 
pee Age Limit 24 15.11 23.62 16.69 
Months ° ° ° . or ‘ = 
1939 A reduction in the age limits to no : ( —— ty 
y ‘ : 2 5.93 24.5 7.54 
2. include children in the age group five 27 16.39 25.09 18.00 
9.55 , 7 28 1 25.6 8.49 
1.43 to nine has just been announced by = ae BR 
‘ aa the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance oi es sae seen 
. , P ) tae 40.42 oo 
8.97 Company. The policy contracts will 31 18.43 27.31 20.14 
12.31 cs ‘ , . 32 18.97 27.92 20.76 
1.06 contain all provisions included in poli- 33 19.55 2855 21.40 
"a cies issued at older ages. The full 34 20.16 29.21 22.08 
14.16 amount of the policy will be payable 35 29.95 36.26 39.64 44.20 72.30 50.01 37.42 
77 . , : 36 31.29 37.22 73 . 77.3 52.80 39.09 
12 43 in the event of death and there will be 37 4 38 20 oy py aan a oar 
3.49 no grading of the death benefit at the 38 34.19 39.24 43.01 44.90 89.43 59.36 42.78 
: “3 : 39 35.78 40.32 44.22 45.19 96.59 63.15 44.86 
1.16 younger ages. Policies will be issued 
1797 a a ; ; 40-25. 27.09 35.50 37 5.5 71 67.88 47 
oe on six forms in this age group which ‘1 apes 810 oy 44 “4 45.50 104.71 67.38 et 
u the Acacia has found to be most popu- 42 27.08 29.18 37.42 41.17 52.35 
3.88 48 28.19 80.32 38.46 43.26 55.39 
21 lar at the younger ages. These forms 44 29.36 31.52 39.53 45.55 58.74 
Ss are the Acacian Preferred Risk Whole 45 30.61 32.79 40.67 48.06 62.50 
10.95 Life (minimum amount, $5,000), - aan + bs ‘8:12 + 9 rhe 
p+ , * i 33.4 > 12 5 9 71.6 
<a Twenty Payment Life, Endowment at 48 34.79 37.14 44.44 57.94 76.98 
7. a 72 ‘: 9 36.36 8 5.85 62.05 83.05 
17.45 Age 65 and Ten, Fifteen and Twenty- : : Gm, Se $3.68 
23.12 Year Endowments. 0-38.08 45.42 40.51 47.34 66.67 154.19 89.92 
23.12 51 39.80 46.97 42.35 48.92 72.10 see OU 
52 «41.68 48.60 44.31 50.61 78.34 106.14 
3 43.69 0.32 46.39 52.40 5.59 116.25 
Payor Benefits 4 ABB ELIS 4861 5430 9412 ey 
r: The issuance of Payor Benefits in 55 48.09 54.10 50.97 58.32 142.54 
ty connection with the policies issued on 56 «50.37 56.10 53.49 60.08 
el. . f ‘ 57 52.80 58.24 56.19 62.03 
L.24 the lives of children from ages five to 58 55.41 69.52 59.09 64.18 
14.23 s . ° B¢ 529 5 ¢ 59 » we 
10.38 fifteen, inclusive has also been an- - = on ae 66.58 
31.67 nounced by the company. These Pay- 60 = 61.20 65.64 65.53 68.55 69.04 
11.70 axe : , : 61 64.42 68.41 69.10 71.57 71.93 
.e or Benefits provide for waiver of pre- 62 67.87 71.385 72.94 74.82 75.03 
3.01 ; ; 330 «71,57 (74.58 77.06 78.3 7 
ts | mium to age 21 in the event of the S Te Me Te ae 78.44 
. death or disability of the person pay- 65 79.81 81.91 86.23 86.23 86.22 
35.16 ing the premium on the child’s policy. 
eT ‘ : ; 
“66 The Payor Benefit will be issued on a 
y non-medical basis. 
14.4 The premiums for the new ages x 
= (five to nine, inclusive) have been cal- New Policy Provisions for under single premium plans will be 
13.46 culated in accordance with Acacia’s Shenandoah Life increased. 
19.39 . . oF 
1.50 established low premium principle. Asi 3 i 
oy ; ; Aside from the new rates lis 
ae The premiums listed below are for = =e listed Annuity Rates 
“8 evanee on the life of a child cals above for the Shenandoah Life Insur- Th 4 
. ‘ € me > e ¢ é a ¢ y. > > 4 > ; - > area 
6.39 pre pth . : ance company, the company has made = e om owment annuity rates are 
cacian -Pay- vnd. i > "eV IW 7 
5 A Pre. Risk ment At Age a number of other provisional changes. eing revised a as to give an income 
' ge 7 i 5 . . ° ° p 45 ity 
Py : Ww Lad ey : The double indemnity premiums will of $10.00 for 120 months at maturity. 
4 $21.2 $13.55 o-_ on ‘m , _ y a | 
25.61 5 31:25 13.63 be $1.67 per $1,000 to age 45; $1.70 The new cash values at maturity will 
g ay i; to age 50 and $1.80 at older ages. be, for the Endowment Annuity at 
trial ut ° 21.64 14.41 Disability waiver of premium rates 55, $1,830; Endowment Annuity at 60, 
cw 7. > ° > ° 
_— Age —— 7a will not be changed and both dis- $1,655 and the Endowment Annuity 
reases of ; 900.37 one ability and double indemnity benefits at 65, $1,490. All the above mentioned 
; 60.02 2.7 : " ae ee cs ; . 
only, it ; 59.89 12.63 will terminate at age 60 instead of 55 rates will be effective as of September 
5O R¢ > F — 
re.88 ‘s23«=—So as at present. Annual dividend rates 1, 1940. 
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Administration 


Pres. Aiken of N. Y. Life 
Speaks Hopefully 


Strong and healthy words against 
defeatism and an eloquent appraisal 
of the part which life insurance is 
playing in raising both American 
ideals and American courage, char- 
acterized the message to the field force 
by Alfred L. Aiken, chairman of the 
board and president of the New York 
Life, published in the Nylic Review. 
He noted “the moral and spiritual 
<egeneration which is being forced by 
the pressure of the present world 
situation” and the “vision of a united 
nation working together for the com- 
mon good,” and then said: 

“Tn all of this, life insurance has an 
important part. It is the antithesis 
of defeatism and helps people to face 
the future unafraid. It creates peace 
of mind and builds confidence. It pro- 
tects the American home, which is the 
foundation of our social structure. 
When you sell a life insurance policy 
you are selling a stake in the future 
of America. You are making it pos- 
sible for people to share in a fuller 
and richer life. 

“Occasionally agents say that it is 
not easy to sell life insurance under 
present conditions. I don’t believe it 
has ever been easy to sell life insur- 
ance. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that during the period of the 
World War sales of new life insurance 
showed encouraging gains. One of 
the reasons for this was undoubtedly 
the mental attitude of people who 
were thinking in terms of being pre- 
pared for the future. Life insurance 
is preparedness in the home, and it is 
just as important for each home to be 
prepared against adversity as for the 
nation to be prepared. Moreover, 
with a speeding up of industrial pro- 





Departmental 


duction and with increased employ- 
ment, more people should have the 
financial means to take life insur- 
ance.” 


Investment 


F. W. Hubbell Discusses 
Interest Rates 


Following “The Quest for Security” 
—their keynote—the production clubs 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa held 
their thirty-second annual convention 
Edgewater 


recently at the Beach 





Frederick W. Hubbell 


Hotel, Chicago, and among the out- 
standing addresses was that of Presi- 
dent F. W. Hubbell on “The Com- 
pany’s Quest for Security.” His talk 
was illustrated with charts showing 
the company’s investments classified 
into groups and commented on each. 
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Naturally low interest rates came 
up for comment, and Mr. Hubbell, in 
referring to his company’s experience, 
stated: “In 1929, the net rate of in- 
terest earned was 5 per cent. It was 
3.9 per cent in 1939, ten years later, 
Had the 5 per cent rate of interest 
prevailed in 1939, the net interest 
earned by our Company would have 
exceeded the actual amount earned by 
$1,911,000,000. This loss in earnings, 
due to the falling interest rate, 
amounts to approximately 63 per cent 
of the amount set aside for dividends 
to policyholders in 1940. 

“It is very evident that as long as 
low interest rates continue to prevail, 
the cost of insurance cannot be re- 
duced and it is altogether possible that 
unless this condition changes, the cost 
will be increased from the present 
level. This factor in the cost of life 
insurance is entirely beyond the con- 
trol of company managements. There 
are, however, controllable items which 
go to make up the cost of life insur- 
ance, namely, management expenses 
and mortality. In order to give our 
policyholders protection at the lowest 
possible expense, every attention must 
be given to see to it that our company 
should conduct its affairs and transact 
its business economically and that the 
underwriting policy should be sound 
to assure a reasonably low mortality.” 

Like President Aiken, President 
Hubbell warned against a defeatist 
attitude and pointed out that “the in- 
stitution of life insurance can only be 
preserved through the defense of our 
democracy.” 


Medical 


Agents Told How to Help 
Medical Examiners 


Better cooperation between the 
agent and the medical examiner in 
one company anyway should result 
from the article on “Programming 
Applied to Medical Examinations” by 
Dr. Charles L. Christiernin, medical 
director of the Metropolitan Life. The 
article appeared recently in that com- 
pany’s Metropolitan Underwriter and 
was the fifth in a series by company 
officers. 

Dr. Christiernin reminds his read- 
ers that “the medical examiner is not 
an employee of the company. He is 
primarily a practising physician who 
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has been authorized to make examina- 
tions for the company... . The medi- 
eal examiner works upon a case basis, 
just as he does in his practice.” Con- 
sequently his time does not belong to 
the agent, who should try to save 
time for him where possible by always 
giving clear and correct addresses, 
making appointments at convenient 
hours, etc. 

On the other hand, the agent has a 
right to expect that the medical ex- 
aminer will keep appointments, will 
show a friendly and cooperative desire 
on the part of the examiner to expe- 
dite the completion of the medical 
report and its mailing to the home 
office; he should expect the examiner 
also to regard all applications as 
confidential. 

Dr. Christiernin further explained 
that the medical examiners are clas- 
sified into two groups—regular and 
alternate. Since the alternate works 
only when the regular examiner is 
absent from duty, it is better not to 
mention the alternate at any other 
time, since the applicant may prefer 
him to the regular examiner. 


Underwriting 


Importance of True Age Is 


Told by W. K. Miller 


Proof of age is a 175-year-old prob- 
lem—and much else besides—it was 
recently pointed out by William K. 
Miller, assistant secretary of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, in an article pre- 
pared by him for the Jnspection News 
of the Retail Credit Co. and later 
printed in the insurance company’s 
Fidelity Field Man. After quoting 
figures to show the large readjust- 
ments of benefits necessitated by mis- 
statement of age, Mr. Miller traced 
the policy provisions dealing with age. 
At first, false statements made by the 
applicant were breaches of warranty 
and voided the contract; but that was 
gradually softened until now, when, 
following false statement of age, the 
amount paid under the policy is such 
as the premium paid would have pur- 
chased at the correct age. 

Among the results of misstatement 
of age set down by Mr. Miller are the 
following: “Misstatement of age by 
the insured affects every department 
and function of the insurance com- 
Pany. The amount of the death bene- 
fit is affected and this is also true of 


all the other cash benefits payable 
under the contract—loan and cash 
values, endowment maturity values, 
disability and accidental death bene- 
fits.” 


Legal 


Actuary Strong Reviews 
Cases for Society 

Almost like a condensed selection of 
our Verdicts is the review of recent 
legal decisions with an actuarial angle 
prepared by Wendell M. Strong, ac- 
tuary of the Mutual Life, and pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. Topics 
touched upon included irrevocable 
beneficiaries, misrepresentation, testi- 
mony of physician, suppression of ma- 
terial information at time of delivery 
of policy, equity jurisdiction, disabil- 
ity, change of beneficiary and extended 
term insurance on lapse. 

Among the disability cases was 
Bentley vs. Protective Life, before the 
Supreme Court of Alabama. The in- 
sured, aged 51, had been a printer for 
thirty-four years. An ingredient of 
printer’s ink caused an inflammation 
which prevented him from working as 
a printer, but which disappeared in 
time if he was not in contact with 
printer’s ink. The policy involved pro- 
vided for benefits only if the insured 
was prevented from engaging in any 





gainful occupation. The court held 
that the insured was not entitled to 
benefits, since, the court stated, “in 
the instant case, it is only this one 
form of occupation which produces 
the reaction. He can do any other 
kind of work without such results. ... 
It must be made clear that such terms 
in a policy do not cover occupational 
diseases which are not of such perma- 
nent effect and quality as to make him 
unable to pursue other occupations 
requiring the same physical and men- 
tal capacity.” 

One of the change-of-beneficiary 
cases was Sun Life vs. Sutter, before 
the Supreme Court of Washington. 
The insured sent to the company two 
policies with an unsigned letter re- 
questing change of beneficiary. The 
company twice communicated with the 
insured through the latter’s employer, 
the first time sending change-of- 
beneficiary request forms, but received 
no reply. Then the insured was killed 
in an accident, and the proceeds of 
the policy were claimed by both the 
estate and the proposed beneficiary. 
It was acknowledged that the unsigned 
request was that of the insured, and 
the court held that the change was 
effectuated, saying in part: “In cases 
in which the insurer is not interested, 
the intent of the insured is entitled to 
great consideration. The policies... 
provide that the insured may change 
the beneficiary ‘by filing written no- 
tice at the home office of the company,’ 
. . . The policy does not require that 
the written notice shall be prepared 
in or upon any particular form, or 
that it shall be acknowledged before 
a notary, or witnessed, or even that it 
be signed.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

William J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Bankers National Life Insurance Co., of 
Montclair, N. J., has just notified the field force that the 
new Ordinary paid-for for the month of July shows an 
increase over the same month last year of over 46 per 
cent. July marked the sixth consecutive month that the 
company has shown a gain over 1939. 

The Penn Mutual Life will hold its fourth annual 
regional meeting for the Kansas City area August 30 and 
September 1 at Excelsior Springs, Mo. Agencies from 
Des Moines, Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Wichita, Omaha and Davenport and Waterloo, Iowa, 
will attend. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life will open a series of regional! 
conferences in September that will cover all states in 
which the company operates. The schedule follows: Sep- 
tember 4-7, Quinault, Wash.; September 8-11, Lake Arrow- 
head Lodge, San Bernardino Mts.; September 15-16, for 
Colorado, place to be announced; September 18-21, for 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and western Kentucky, 
plans to be announced. September 22-25, for Texas and 
Oklahoma, September 26-29, New Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia agencies writing 
Ordinary business exclusively paid for 44 per cent more 
business during the first seven months of this year than 
in the same period of 1939. This volume has netted a 
77 per cent greater increase of insurance in force than 
was recorded by these agencies for the like period of the 
preceding year. 

Assembling at the Newhouse, Salt Lake City, August 
15, salesmen representing the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado participated in a round-table 
meeting held by the company. The two-day event, which 
concluded a series of seven meetings the B.M.A. has held 
the past four months, was presided over by W. M. Jones, 
manager for Utah, and M. V. Stenseth, Colorado manager. 
Approximately 85 were in attendance. 

Representatives from the thirty-six states in which the 
National Life of Vermont does business will gather in 
Chicago on September 3-5 to celebrate the ninetieth anni- 
versary of the company and to hold a three-day educa- 
tional conference. The meetings will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life reports new paid-for 
business in July amounted to $18,382,218, an increase of 
36 per cent, and for seven months $117,058,339, an in- 
crease of 5.49 per cent. 

The Pacific Mutual Agency Association has selected 
Atlantic City for its 1940 convention and will convene for 
a three-day meeting September 18-20, the week before the 
National Association of Life Underwriters’ convention in 
Philadelphia. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York reports 
an increase of 48 per cent in paid-for business for the 
month of July, 1940, over July, 1939. Total insurance now 
in force exceeds $81,500,000—a gain of $4,500,000 since 
January 1, 1940. 

J. J. Holloway, manager of.the Metropolitan Life at 
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IN HOME OFFICHA 


Topeka, Kan., was honored at a party August 16, celebrat- 
ing his completion of twenty-five years in the company’s 
service. 

Business reported by the Business Men’s Assurance (Co, 
for the month exceeded any July in the company’s history 
with the exceptions of 1931 and 1937. For the 7-month 
period, the company shows an increase of 5.2 per cent in 
paid production and 9.3 per cent in life insurance. The 
California office led all branch offices, establishing a new 
record for that branch for the month. 

The State Reserve Life of Fort Worth, Tex., will hold 


ASILIVE 


ITH two important conventions in the offing, con- 

ventions at which all that is good, true and new in 
the world of life insurance advertising will be featured, 
I feel inclined to offer, generously, a few words of con- 
structive criticism to the authors of printed salesmanship. 
In a word, men, you are too good, too new and not quite 
embrasive enough in the truth department. The fact is, 
life insurance advertising, to my mind, strives too hard to 
emphasize the potential pleasures in store for everybody 
concerned. Most of the beautiful and logical advertising 
copy and pictures depicting life insurance benefits today 
appear to over-stress the joys and pleasures in store for 
us all at age sixty-five. Frankly, a lot of us can hardly 
wait for that happy birthday to roll around, particularly 
when we remember that we are going to get a bonus from 
the Government over and above the proceeds of that retire 
ment policy which we are going to purchase—one of 
these days after the car has been paid for and a few 
other pressing expenses have been taken care of. 

. * 








as most of us see it. It all looks too easy, and we defer 


. see, that is the trouble with the attractive picture 
for the time being the inauguration of the plan which 
will make our dreams come true. We avoid thoughtful 
consideration of the sordid financial details that will be 
involved in getting the plan under way—someday—we, 
any good deferrer, can easily assure himself that he will 
be able to take such obstacles in his stride when the op- 
portune moment arrives. The result, of course, is that 
the opportune moment arrives for only a small proportion 
of the group, and from the thousands of these cheerful 
but indecisive people come the thousands of despondent 
dependents in later years. Mind you, I am not suggesting 
that space in national magazines be so used, but I feel 
certain that a big black and white job on a casket, with 
the tonsorial caption, “Next?” printed underneath, would 
motivate more policy buyers than all the fishing scenes 
in a Maine resort catalogue. Yes, I guess such a theme 
would prove too depressing if adopted by all the companies 
now concentrating on the brighter side of life down 
through the sunny autumn years, but perhaps a com- 
promise might be arranged while the advertising men are 
all together down at Atlantic City and in Washington 8 
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(NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


a conference of its out-of-town agents at the home office 
September 5. 

The annual agency convention of the Security Mutual 
Life of Nebraska will be held at Lincoln October 3-4. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., held its agency 
convention at the home office August 21-23. 

The Pelican Club, composed of home office employees 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, has awarded prizes to Edward 
C. Jockel and Norman L. Knef for winning the highest 
grades in the Life Office Management Association ex- 
aminations. 








By Frank Ellington 
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few weeks later. Maybe they could arrange to take turns 
in searing hell out of the public with an occasional batch 
of mortality statistics or such like. You will find, occa- 
sionally, a more seemly application of this idea in the copy 
of some companies. The dependent baby is always re- 
liable and the working widow is always effective, but [ 
always think of the Prudential’s big picture of the lone- 
some and miserable old man as tops in this direction. 


* * ~ 


N the course of my work I read through a great many 
| company magazines and a great many suggested sales 
talks—organized sales talks which are calculated to fit 
situations covering, with slight adaptation and slight 
variation, large groups of prospects in a given strata of 
society, and I invariably have a feeling of doubt that a 
successful man would actually say these things exactly 
in the presence of a potential client. But I know that they 
say such things and say them just about as written, be- 
cause the presentation sounds entirely different when 
embellished with the personality and voice of a living, 
breathing salesman. 

~ * * 

NE of the best cases for the organized sales talk I 

ever heard presented was by Alexander V. Tisdale, 
Connecticut Mutual representative in Philadelphia, at a 
meeting of the local association there. He maintained that 
a life insurance agent should stick as close to his organ- 
ized sales talk as the cast of a successful play stick to 
their lines—after, of course, the talk has been tried out 
and revised to give it the necessary strength and appeal. 
To illustrate his point, he told of once having sold mag- 
azine subscriptions for a living. The manager had given 
him a printed talk to use in his solicitation, but it didn’t 
sound so good to Mr. Tisdale; he revised it after some 
hours of careful thought and labor to suit his own ideas, 
and he couldn’t sell a dime’s worth of business. The man- 
ager was sympathetic, pointing out that he had had his 
try, and suggesting that, just for fun, he try the original 
version, which he did, and much to his surprise sold 
enough magazine subscriptions to make it difficult to break 
away from the line. When it comes to sales talks, the 


ears, rather than the eyes, have it. 








AGENCY NEWS 


Dana E. McCutchan, associated with the White & Odell 
agency of the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, 
has become the 16th of the company’s agents to complete 
ten consecutive years of membership in the App-A-Week 
Club. Mr. McCutchan joined Northwestern National in 
1929 and began his 520-week record of consistent produc- 
tion shortly thereafter. In recognition of his achievement 
Mr. McCutchan has been awarded $100 cash—$10 for each 
year of membership—and a pair of sterling silver candle- 
sticks as a special 10-year award. 

Everett E. Mayes has been appointed general agent of 
the American Mutual Life Insurance Co. for the Hannibal, 
Mo., territory. Mr. Mayes, a native of Missouri, first en- 
tered the life insurance business in 1930 as an agent of 
the New York Life. In 1932 he became associated with 
the Equitable Life of New York, in which connection he 
continued until his resignation to join the American 
Mutual Life. 

In line with the practice of most companies in having 
only one general agency in Western Massachusetts, the 
Berkshire Life is combining its Springfield and Pittsfield 
agencies, effective September 1. The agency is to be known 
as the Western Mass. Agency. The present Pittsfield gen- 
eral agent, Lowell M. Clucas, Western Mass. Agency, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, Mass., will be in 
charge. Mr. Clucas has been in the continuous service 
of the company for 20 years, and has held membership 
in the Million Dollar Round Table. A district office in 
Springfield will be maintained. Charles E. Petillon, who 
has been in charge of the Springfield office, will be con- 
nected with the Furey General Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Manufacturers Life of Canada has just notified 
General Agent George N. Quigley, Jr., Los Angeles, that 
his office led all the agencies of the company in the United 
States for the amount of paid-for business in July. 

Charles E. Butler, well-known in Chicago life insurance 
and athletic circles, has been appointed manager at Chi- 
cago of the Fidelity Mutual agency located in the Board 
of Trade Building. The Brennan Agency of the Fidelity 
in Chicago has its offices in the Conway Building. 

General Manager of Agencies Frank T. Limont has an- 
nounced the appointment of Werner K. Kuhne as district 
manager in charge of the Pan-American Life’s Gadsden, 
Ala., territory. Before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness, in November, 1939, Mr. Kuhne was for a number of 
years employed as a salesman for a large petroleum com- 
pany. 

C. E. McCarthy has been appointed general agent for 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota by the Policy- 
holders’ National Life of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., with head- 
quarters at Fargo. Arthur Lee, who formerly had the 
North Dakota field, has taken over Montana with offices 
at Great Falls. 

Beck Associates, Inc., formerly operating as the Beck 
Agency of the United States Life, has merged its inter- 
ests with the James F. MacGrath, Jr., general agency of 
the United States Life. The merger will enable Joseph 
Beck and Louis M. Cohen, who head the Beck organiza- 
tion, to devote more time to production work. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Wi ENEVER Jerry Eubank takes a hand in things 


extra-curricular he doesn’t mess around. Usually 
his method is to gather a group of lively individuals 
around an attractive luncheon board, deliver an infec- 
tious, informal speech on the nature of his mission, 
lay the whole 
story in the laps 
of the newspaper 
boys and Presto 
—you have a 
campaign in full 
formation and 
flight. 

That was the 
way, last week, 
helauncheda 
movement very 
close to his own 
heart and equal- 
ly close to the in- 
terests of every 
last citizen of the 
U nited States. 
Named as chair- 
man of a commit- 
tee known as the 
“Civilian Advi- 
sory Committee for Naval Reserve Personnel Procure- 
ment,” Mr. Eubank invited a number of influential 
insurance men, bankers and brokers to lunch at the 
Bankers Club in New York, Aug. 20, where they heard 
Capt. Paul B. Blackburn, U S.N., director of the Naval 
Reserve for the Third Naval District, tell the needs 
of the Naval Reserve and the kind of young men they 
wanted to attract to it. A Midshipman’s appointment 
in the Naval Reserve constitutes a highly attractive 
and valuable method of serving one’s country. Nava! 
Reserve Midshipmen are officers in a qualified sense. 
After a 3-months’ course of instruction they are com- 
missioned Ensigns in the Naval Reserve and may, if 
they so desire, obtain active duty in the Fleet. The 
highest type of young man is, therefore, desired for 
training in this classification. Candidates must be 
between 19 and 27, have at least two years college 
training, possess excellent physical qualifications and 
be of good repute and character. Mr. Eubank’s com- 
mittee, through their personal efforts and through the 
cooperation they can obtain from leading insurance 
and banking institutions in the community, hope to 
induct into the Naval Reserve a number of young men 
of this type. 

Perhaps it is proper though not necessary to formally 
record here that the full name of the chairman is 
Gerald A. Eubank, and that he is the director of the 
Prudential Ordinary Agency at 40 Wall Street, New 
York City. Long known as one of the country’s master 
insurance salesmen, the record shows that as a very 
young man he served a hitch in the Navy and return- 
ing to service during the World War, emerged as an 
officer of high rank. For several years he has held 
the commission of Lieutenant-Commander in the Nava! 
Reserve Corps. 

Some of the insurance men in attendance at the 
luncheon and who have enthusiastically entered upon 
the patriotic service to which Mr. Eubank summoned 





Gerald A. Eubank 
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AGENCY NEWS 

Lester H. Libby, who has been with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life since 1939, has joined the Donald F. Nesbit 
agency at Springfield, Mass., where he will manage the 
life insurance department, which represents the Columbian 
National Life. 

John A. Ramsey, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Newark, will entertain members of the 
agency and their wives at an outing on his country estate 
at Colebrook River, Conn., September 12. 

The Macon, Ga., agency of the Liberty National Life 
of Birmingham has qualified more members for the com- 
pany’s field club, known as the Torch Club, than any other 
agency in the entire thirteen Southeastern states in which 
the company does business. 

Frank C. Holloway has been appointed general agent 
for the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. in Dayton, Ohio, 
effective August 1, 1940, with offices at 841-843 Third 
National Building, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Holloway has been 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
at Dayton, Ohio, for the past eighteen years. 

The Michigan agency of the Ohio State Life, H. E. Van 
de Walker, Detroit, manager, ranked first among all the 
agencies of the company in the volume of insurance writ- 
ten in the first seven months of this year. 


them were: Osborn Bethea, general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual; Dana Clark, life insurance broker; Dr. B. R. 
Coneau, medical referee; Harry Gardiner, general 
agent, John Hancock; Francis Low, agency supervisor, 
Home Life; Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life of 
New York, and Robert E. Wilkins, supervisor of ordi- 
nary agencies, Prudential. Eugene Homans, general 
agent, Equitable Life, and Sayre MacLeod, Prudential, 
are also on the committee. 
* 


ERE'S an interesting experiment. Doris Montgomery, bril- 

liant woman lawyer with the National Life of Vermont, will 
henceforth spend half of every month in the office of General 
Agent John J. Kellam in Norwalk, Conn. Mr. Kellam is a million- 
dollar producer and heads an organization known as John Kellam 
Associates. Much of their work involves the analysis of estates 
from the viewpoint of taxes, and the arrangement of insurance 
estates so as to provide maximum benefits to the beneficiaries. 
Doris Montgomery, a member of the Vermont bar, in her capacity 
as attorney with the National Life has specialized in settlement 
work, business insurance and pension trusts and tax laws as they 
affect insurance. The combination of agency and home office 
work in these fields will be unique and should have valuable re- 
sults for the company, as well as for the clients of John Kellam 
Associates. 

& 


A The Spectator goes to press it is informed of 
the death, early this week, of Charles E. Belcher, 
editor of The Standard of Boston and president of the 
Standard Publishing Co. Mr. Belcher’s entire busi- 
ness life was spent with The Standard, which he joined 
in 1892. He became its active manager in 1901. It was 
Mr. Belcher’s policy to print national insurance news of 
importance in The Standard, but to maintain it frankly 
as a sectional paper concentrating on the New England 
scene. The Standard has always done a fine job in this 
direction and Mr. Belcher was widely known and highly 
regarded by the top insurance executives along the 
Atlantic seaboard. His influence and service will be 
greatly missed. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


O me, a miracle of the life insurance business (and 
- great tribute to our American way of living) is the 
record of the Country Life of Chicago. That outfit will 
close this year with over $150,000,000 of life insurance 
in foree and will have paid for around $20,000,000 in 
business during the year. That’s in a single State, [)- 
linois, and the total in force has been achieved in about 
12 years. General Manager D. C. Mieher told me that 
the field forces paid for $3,360,000 in July and he does not 
expect it to be the smallest month in the year. 


ID you see that picture of W. E. Bixby, president 
D of the Kansas City Life, in a recent issue of Life? It 
was a swell informal camera shot, not only of Ed, but of 
his charming wife. Basis was a story on pianos, and the 
instrument that was specially built for Ed’s modernistic 
gameroom. Should have been labeled “Pianos are 
Pertinent” or something like that. . . . Few men can 
rival J. DeWitt Mills, agency vice-president of the Central 
States Life at St. Louis, in suavity, knowledge of the 
production end of the business or personal appearance. 
Hot weather or cold, DeWitt is always unruffied, always 
cordial. It’s only after a few minutes conversation that 
you begin to realize the scope of his grasp on what 
makes the American life insurance agent tick. In fact, 
to a very large extent, the record of his company 
through good times and bad—is a tribute to his ability 
to inspire agency loyalty of a highly personal degree. 


NLY thing I don’t like about R. E. Sweeney, presi- 

dent of the State Life of Indianapolis, is one of the 
things about him that I like most! He’ll never let me 
quote him directly on any subject—so I go ahead and 
use his ideas; often getting credit from readers for 
original thought when the credit should rightly be his. 
It’s a nice arrangement, for me... . Radio station KFBI 
in Kansas is doing a grand job these days of factual 
reporting on current events. It cuts propaganda to the 
well-known irreducible minimum and keeps listeners fully 
informed. Naturally, you know that KFBI is owned by 
the Farmers & Bankers Life of Wichita (of course, they 
do say that Wichita is built around two individuals—the 
great, but never late, Senator Lindsley, who is president 
of the Farmers & Bankers, and his grandson “Kickapoo,” 
now at the yelling stage). . . . In case you are interested, 
there is—not far from Springfield, Illinois—a stream 
called “Kickapoo Creek.” On the bridge that crosses the 
water is a large signboard which prominently displays 
that name! When I was a small boy, we used to steal 
signs from the New York subway and elevated trains, 
to say nothing of the horsecar signs along Chambers 
Street. This is not a confession, just a warning to the 
illinois authorities. . . . 1 like Al MacArthur, president of 
the Central Life of Illinois, because he never beats about 
the bush. His flow of language on any given topic is 
forthright, direct and not-to-be-mistaken. He is probably 
the greatest realist in the life insurance business in the 
Mid-West today! 


COMPANY CHANGES 

Paul De F. Hicks, for many years active in the produc- 
tion of group insurance for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, has been appointed associate 
manager of its home office group department. In this posi- 
tion he will assist in the direction of Equitable group sales 
activities throughout the country. 

Richard M. Woods, formerly general assistant manager 
in Pennsylvania and upper New York state for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., has been appointed manager 
of the company’s Oswego, N. Y., district, with headquar- 
ters at 120 East First street. 

Alfred Keefe, for the past eight years assistant man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life, District 1, San 
Francisco, has left for Seattle to assume his new duties 
as superintendent of the company in that city and Tacoma. 

The Prudential of Newark has promoted Vincent L. 
Greaves to assistant manager of the actuarial department 
and William Van Orne to assistant manager of the Or- 
dinary policy division. 

Rudy W. Weber, district manager of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, since 1931, has been 
named manager of the company’s St. Paul district office. 
Mr. Weber will be succeeded by Joseph F. Swearingen. 

M. F. Branch, who has been production manager of the 
Beecher J. Dickson general agency of the Occidental Life 
at Los Angeles, has resigned to accept the position of 
Northern California manager of the Peoples’ Life of 
Indiana, with headquarters in San Francisco. 

James C. Pridmore has been appointed district manager 
of the Mutual Life of New York at Greenville, S. C. 

C. S. Rabel, formerly assistant manager of the Balti- 
more, N. W., district of the Monumental Life, has been 
made manager at Atlanta. D. Bilotta, formerly assistant 
manager at Chicago No. 3, has been appointed manager 
at Rockford, IIl. 


DEATHS 


E. W. Randall, 81, chairman of the board and for twenty 
years president of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., died August 19. 

John B. Hanten, 81, one of the founders of the Midland 
National Life of Watertown, S. Dak., in 1906, died August 
12. 

William Clifford Conley, 41, Florida state manager of 
the Professional Insurance Corp. of Jacksonville, Fla., died 
August 11 at Gainesville, Fla. 

Hugh B. Keck, 58, general agent for the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis at Chicago, died August 13. 

Sanford B. Gould, 46, Watertown, Wis., died on August 
13 while attending the agency convention of the Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago at Lake Wawasee, Ind. 


JUDICIAL 


According to an opinion handed down by the attorney- 
general of Ohio, the state department of insurance may 
issue a license to a resident of West Virginia to represent 
a Massachusetts life insurance company in Ohio, but such 
agent must effect the life insurance in Ohio for the Massa- 
chusetts company through a licensed resident agent of the 
company in Ohio. 

Circuit Judge A. C. Hoppmann at Madison, Wisconsin, 
recently ordered the Prudential and the Metropolitan Life 
to bargain with locals No. 1, 2 and 3 of the International 
Union of Life Insurance Agents as exclusive representa- 
tive of all industrial life insurance agents of the companies 
in Racine and Kenosha, and to post in their office in the 
three cities notices stating their willingness to bargain. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE National Guard Mobilization Bill is awaiting the 

President’s approval, at this writing, under which he 
is authorized to call into Federal service for one year 
242,000 guardsmen, 36,000 enlisted reservists and 117,000 
reserve officers augmenting the regular Army of 282,000 
men. Meanwhile, the House Ways and Means Committee, 
in an attempt to speed up the Defense Program, is con- 
sidering excess profits tax legislation in which would be 
contained a proposed repeal of the profits limitation fos- 
tered upon the builders of naval vessels and aircraft. 
Along with the excess profits legislation the Department 
of Justice has asked the Supreme Court to review deci- 
sions of the lower courts in the case of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation alleged excess profits arising 
from old World War contracts with the Fleet Corpora- 
tion for the construction of a number of ships. Also in 
the House last week the Faddis Bill was approve 
authorizing the President to take over machine tools 
and other vital defense materials which are under orde 
for foreign purchasers, 


AGE increases have been announced by the Re- 

public and Bethlehem Steel Companies to be effec- 
tive September 1. Both companies will establish a. basic 
wage of 62% cents per hour. In the case of the Republic 
Steel the new rate will apply to employees in those plants 
receiving the common labor rates or more including thos« 
employed on commercial as well as government work, 






while at Bethlehem Steel the increase will apply to all 
plant employees. 


en a! a 
ALL STREET sentiment was greatly improved 
last week through the heroic stand that England 

made against the terrific air onslaughts of the Germans. 

The stock market has recovered about two-thirds of the 

ground it lost in the past week. Commodity market 

changes were nominal and the bond market kept pace 
with the stocks. 
* x * 
TEEL ingot production in the United States last 
week climbed a point to 90% per cent of capacity, ac. 
cording to The Iron Age. Steel producers in nearly all 
the districts are attempting to reach higher operating 
levels. Open hearth capacity of some steel plants is 
already at peak levels. 
x -< 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 

C ended August 17 and Aug. 24, 1940, according to 

the New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 

Stock Exchange as follows: 


Aug. 17 Aug. 24 
Mon Sat Mon Sat 
70 Industrials 133.12 131.10 131.12 133.12 
0 Rails , 19.96 19.24 19.27 19.68 
100 Stocks 99.17 97.54 17.5e 98.39 
30 Bonds 86.24 85.57 85.56 SH.02 
. * 


LUCTUATIONS in cotton futures were held within 

a narrow range last week and closed unchanged to 
{ points up. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade remained stable for the week with deferred fu- 
tures up % to 1% cents, with corn off % cent; oats up 
% cent, and rye down \% cent. 





The facts set forth under the head- 











Size—lIts Economic Aspect 
(Concluded from page 10) 


Commission were taken from second- 
ary sources not wholly reliable for 
comparative purposes, for instance, 
the statistics in Exhibit No. 221 show- 
ing relative importance of savings in- 
stitutons. Furthermore, the chart 
based on these statistics contains an 
error of one billion dollars. 

Other presentations of statistics 
contain substantial errors, such as 
Exhibit No. 227 comparing total new 
issues of bonds and notes with new 
issues acquired by the 10 largest life 
insurance companies annually, 1930- 
1938. The statistics of total new 
issues were taken by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Acquisitions by the companies were 
taken from their records, which plain- 
ly show that they include a number 
of classification not reported in the 
Chronicle, such as registered bonds 
acquired in exchange for coupon 
bonds, securities acquired in exchange 
on a reorganization, and many mis- 
cellaneous types of issues, etc. 

*Feb. 12, 1940; Exhibit No. 2250, p. 
125; Official Government print. 


+Feb. 6, 1939, pp. 1222, 1520; official 
Government print. 
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The data which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission treats as com- 
parable in Exhibit No. 227 are not 
comparable in at least six ways; and 
all six overstate the percentage of the 
10 life companies new purchases of 
the total bond flotations. Applying 
the six corrections, the figure for 1934, 
for instance—instead of 52.5%—is 
found to be not much over one-third 
as great as was claimed for the 10 
companies. Even the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s own figures, 
as presented a year later,* show that 
the ratio for 1934 was only 23.7% of 
all new issues—and that percentage 
was for 25 companies, not merely 10. 
Yet the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s witness, in his testimony 
presenting his revised results, did not, 
at any point, seek to alleviate the 
grossly unfair exaggeration which had 
been impressed upon the minds of the 
Committee a year before,+ when Ex- 
hibit No. 227 had been introduced. 
Other objections could also be raised 
—for instance, to the economic abnor- 
mality of a period like 1930-38; in 
several of those years, the total for 
corporate bonds and notes floated was 
phenomenally small, thus inevitably 
accentuating the life companies’ ap- 
parent percentage dominance in the 
bond market. 


ing of Size and Its Economic Aspects 
demonstrate that the trend is not to- 
ward, but away from, concentration 
of life insurance assets, measured 
either geographically or by size of in- 
dividual units. Furthermore, there is 
no control over the national economy 
Instead 
they are serving as an ever-present 
but silent ally in efforts to improve 
continually the social and economic 
structure of our country. 


by life insurance companies. 


Security Mutual G. A. 


Hyman E. Slobodkin of Brookline, 
Mass., for seven years associated with 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., as a broker, agent and supervisor 
has been designated general agent for 
the company in the Boston area with 
offices at 100 Milk Street. 


Institute Meeting 


The second annual meeting of mem 
bers of the Institute of Life Insuranet 
will be held on Wednesday, Dec. 4, @ 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, it is announced by Holga 
J. Johnson, president of the Institute 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


WAS in Philadelphia last week and had occasion to go 
| down to Independence Square and the home office of the 
Penn Mutual. I had a pleasant visit and I was amazed 
to learn that former Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
the general counsel of the Penn Mutual, is only the sec- 
ond person to serve in that capacity in the company’s 
ninety-three years of existence. Back in 1847 a gentle- 
man named Townsend, one of the original group that 
formed the company, was given the post of caring for 
the legal end of the company’s business. He served faith- 
fully and well for an even fifty-year period. At his death 
in 1897 the post was vacant for a short time prior to the 
appointment of Senator Pepper. An unusual record that, 
particularly if Senator Pepper is able to round out an- 
other seven years for the hundred-year anniversary seven 
years hence. 


HAD a glimpse of the original minute-book of the com- 

pany that went back to the first meetings. Well pre- 
served and written in a beautiful, legible hand it was 
easy to read. It was full of remarks and observations 
of the early directors, some of which are quaint in the 
light of history. One that struck me was the record 
of a meeting in 1849. The company had grown fast and, 
incidentally, beyond the hopes of its founders in the first 
three years. They had found it necessary to find larger 
quarters, and one of the directors had proposed that the 
company build its own building of “iron.” It was a 





radical suggestion for those days and the progressive 
director was showered with nays. It was claimed by those 
opposed that an “iron” building would rust’ and dis- 
integrate in a few years and it would be foolish to try 
such an innovation. The matter was argued pro and con. 
Those who favored the “iron” building had nothing but 
their own faith to back them up, but after several stormy 
meetings the proponents carried the vote. The building 
was erected of iron in 1850 at the corner of Third and 
Dock Streets. 
= 


gory evening last week I went down to have a look 
at it. It’s as sturdy and sound as the day it was 
finished. Even the iron statue of William Penn, the 
company’s patron, still stands staunchly in the iron niche 
they made for him between the second and third stories, 
and as I mused over the fact that I knew the answer to 
what other men long dead would have given a good deal 
to know I thought I detected a grin on the redoubtable 
“Billy” Penn’s cast-iron countenance. 


N vain I searched through the early minutes to dis- 

cover if possible what became of the company’s first 
janitor. When the company began, a basement was 
secured as headquarters and a deal was made with an 
unnamed Irishman for the exchange of his services in 
a janitorial capacity, the new company agreeing that he 
might carry on his tea business from the home office. 
The company’s move to the new building in 1850 brought 
an end to this arrangement and I was curious to know 
whether, back in 1850, a full time job of janitor carried 
greater promise than the tea business, but alas the man 
who wrote with such a beautiful hand never mentioned 
what became of the company’s first janitor. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
fowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance. California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


| 


] 
Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested | Per Cent 





Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total | Week Ending (_ to Total 
July 27 Investment August 3 Investment August 10 Investment | August 17 | Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 354,382 3.08 $ 5,724,151 29.06 $ 474,464 6.25 $ 300,653 5.70 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,932,278 16.77 4,325,393 21.95 1,907,582 25.12 2,324,007 | 44.08 
Total 2,286 660 19.85 10,049 544 51.01 2,382,046 31.37 | 2,624,660 49.78 
RAILROAD SECURITIES | 
Bonds 66 635 -58 27,455 4 | 83,130 1.09 191,185 | 3.62 
Stocks | | 
Total 66,635 58 27,455 14 83,130 | 1.09 | 191, 155 3.62 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds 3,177,807 27.58 4,788 083 24.30 3,243,474 42.78 | 777,191 14.74 
Siocks | 
Total 3,177,807 27.58 4,788 ,083 24.30 3,243,474 | 42.78 777,191 14.74 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 3,790,000 | 32.90 2,505,000 12.72 1,500,000 28.45 
Sendo of oreign | | 
of other f ernments | | 
State, County, Municipal. 1,734,683 15.06 2,149,236 10.91 | 873,041 11.50 140,318 2.66 
Total 5,524,683 47.96 4,654, 236 23.63 | 873,041 11.50 | 1,640,318 31.11 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 457,313 3.97 43,700 -22 1,000 000 13.17 23,591 | 45 
Stocks 7,422 .06 137,925 .70 6,553 .09 15,763 | .30 
Tota 464,735 4.03 181. 625 .92 1,006, 553 13.26 | 39,354 | 75 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 9,226,438 80.09 9,513,474 48.29 5,204,645 63.54 2,632,255 | 49.92 
Stocks 7,422 -06 137,925 -70 6,553 .09 15,763 | -30 
Loans 2, 286 , 660 19.85 10,049,544 51.01 2,382,045 31.37 2,624,660 | 49.78 


Total sadee 11,520,520 100.00 19, 700,943 100.00 7,593,244 100.00 5,272,678 | 100.00 
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